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The 
Recognized 
Textbook on 
Playground 
Planning--- 


This 128-Page Medart Catalog is 
recognized everywhere as a text- 
book on Playground Planning and 
Installations. It shows in detail 
just what apparatus is best suited 
for boys, for girls and for smaller 
children. It shows ideal playground 
layouts, where cost is secondary to 
service and it shows, too, what 
combinations are most desirable for 
smaller communities or centers 
where only a limited appropriation 
is available. 


And, of course, it points out con- 
vincingly just why you should al- 
ways specify Medart Playground 
Equipment. 


Add this elaborate book to your 
library—it is an actual help to any- 
one interested in Playgrounds and 
Playground Planning. Sent prompt- 
ly on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac & De Kalb, St. Louis, Mo. 
New York San Francisco 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 
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“First it was the Base Ball only. 
Now we cover the World of Sport.” 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


For thirty years 


outfitters of America’s 
best playgrounds. 


When contemplating installing a 
gymnasium or playground, oi 
adding to present equipment, 
write to our Gymnasium Con- 
tract Department, or the nearest 
Spalding Store. Our many years’ 
experience manufacturing play- 
ground and gymnasium appara- 
tus has especially fitted us to 
solve the many problems that 
inevitably arise. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Stores in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


Gymnasium Contract Department 
Chicopee, Mass. 

















Summer Camp School 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


July 6-August 17 


Located on The Island in far-famed 
Gull Lake, near Battle Creek, 
Mich. Elementary and advanced 
esthetic dancing, folk and na- 
ture dancing, playground work 
and management, games and 
gymnastics. Girl Scout courses 
under supervision National Head- 
quarters, leading to Captain's 
certificate. 


Swimming, diving, canoeing, bhoat- 
ing, etc. Nature study, basketry 
and other camp activities. Pro 
fitable training amid delightful 
surroundings. 


For views, information, etc., address 


DR. LINDA M. ROTH, 


DEAN 
Box P, BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 


(If interested in our regular three 
year course, ask for Catalog) 
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“Up for a day 
j?? 


—or to stay: 
“Knock-Down” Bleachers are clear out of 


the circus seat class because they are built 
better than many permanent seats. See 


those irons at the base, the heavy seat 
board irons, the strongly bolted supporting 
horse or jack. The more weight you get 
on them the firmer they stand. Wildest 
crowds don’t even strain them. 


They are made in 14 ft. sections, 3 to 10 
seats high. Sound lumber, painted one 
coat. Foot boards are below the seats— 
no soiling of clothes. Good for indoors or 
out. Won't mar flcors. Used by colleges, 
clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, high-schools and 
industrial plants large and small from ocean 
to ocean. Can be stored in small space. 
A good investment. Sale of extra seats at 
one big event pays for them. 


Write for Particulars Today 


Leavitt Manufacturing Company 
363 Griggs Se, Urbana, Illinois 


0 


TRADE MARK. 


BLEACHERS 


Please mention Tur PLAYGROUND when writing to advertisers 




















ALL EYES AND EARS 


Listening to stories told by a Community Service storyteller 
in Pridgeport, Connecticut 
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The World at Play 


Faint Not!—It has _ been 
suggested by one of our work- 
ers that the following quota- 
tion taken from F. W. Bore- 
ham’s book The Luggage of 
Life may have some applica- 
tion at just this stage of Com- 
munity Service. 

“Someone has said_ that 
every movement has its bow- 
wow stage, its pooh-pooh stage 
and its hear-hear stage. Of 
these three phases the central 
one is infinitely the most dif- 
ficult to negotiate. Between 
the. howl of execration that 
greets the suggestion of a re- 
form and the shout of applause 
that announces its final tri- 
umph, there is a long and toil- 
some stretch of steep and stony 
road that is very hard to tread. 
They are God’s heroes who set 
a stout heart to that stiff brae, 
and walk and not faint.” 


Judge Lindsey Likes Com- 
munity Singing.—“It was like 
getting into a tub of warm 
water instead of getting into a 


cold lake,” said Judge Ben 
Lindsey, as he addressed a 


group of leading citizens at 
Escanaba, Michigan, after a 
twenty-five minute community 
sing conducted by a Commun- 
ity Service song leader. Never 
before, said Judge Lindsey, 
had he had such a sympathetic 
audience and this he attributed 
to the community sing which 
preceded his lecture. 

At a meeting on the follow- 
ing day, Judge Lindsey, in 
commending the work of Com- 
munity Service, spoke in terms 
of high praise of the Michigan 
Comumnity Council Commis- 
sion. The law creating this 
Commission, Judge Lindsey 
said, should be duplicated in 
Colorado. 


Intensive Cultivation —The 
growth of the future—at least 
of the immediate future—must 
be in quality and_ spiritual 
value. And that can come 
only through the concentrated, 
intensified striving of smaller 
groups. The field for special 
effort should now be the state, 
the*city, the village—and each 
should be led to seek to excel 
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in something peculiar to it. If 
ideals are developed locally 
the national ones will come 
pretty near taking care of 
themselves—Louis D. Bran- 
deis in The Survey for Novem- 
ber 13, 1920 


Imagination—When Canon 
3arnett was asked what he felt 
to be the greatest need of the 
people in London he replied, 
“Tmagination.” 

With all the movements for 
giving more adequate charit- 
able relief, for providing great- 
er material comforts, it is grat- 
ifying to see the increasing 
recognition of the wisdom of 
spending public money and ef- 
fort conscientiously upon di- 
rect efforts to give people a 
chance to use their, imagina- 
tion, to secure self-expression. 
The leisure time movement in 
America has as yet made only 
a very small beginning, but 
the recognition already accord- 
ed it is proof of the still greater 
recognition which will come 
with the passing of the years. 


A Far Western Art Club.— 
A Community Art Club is the 
latest activity of the Silver 
City Community House con- 
ducted by local Community 
Service. A clipping from the 
Silver City Enterprise gives 
the following information. re- 
garding it: 

“The Community Art Club, 


which was organized at a meet- 
ing held several weeks ago, 
held its second regular meet- 
ing on Tuesday evening at the 
Community House with a good 
attendance. Samples of the 
work by various members of 
the club were submitted and 
are now on display in the win- 
dow of the Agee Drug Com- 
pany, where they have attract- 
ed a great deal of attention. 
“The object of the club is the 
encouragement of art work in 
oil and water colors, charcoal, 
painting of china, crayon, clay 
modeling, stencilling and art 


photography. Special atten- 
tion is to be given to western 
subjects. 


“An invitation is extended to 
all artists and students of art 
in the county to join the club. 
Meetings are to be held on the 
first Tuesday of each month.” 


Open-Air Theater in Oxford, 
Ohio.— School Life reports that 
that plans for an open-air theater 
for Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio, are in preparation. The 
theater is the gift of Mr. 
Richard P. Ernst, of Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, one of the 
Trustees of the College, and 
will be one of the most beau- 
tiful nature theaters in the 
country. The architect has 
utilized the natural contour of 
the land so that not only the 
usual grass terraces are provid- 
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ed for the audience, but a ris- 
ing hill back of the stage af- 
fords an opportunity for a sec- 
ond level, along which proces- 
sions may approach, descend- 
ing to the stage either by a 
winding path or a short flight 
of steps. A distinctive feature 
of the plans is a background of 
native foliage and flowering 
shrubs which will furnish spec- 
tacular color effects. 

Pageant as a Unifier—The 
celebration of the landing of 
the Pilgrims in November by 
the staging of Miss Constance 
Mackay’s pageant The Pilgrims 
was one of the first ac- 
complishments of the Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, Recrea- 
tion and Playground Associa- 
tion. 

The Recreation and Play- 
ground Association took the 
lead but the entire com- 
munity took part. Groups from 
the following organizations 
participated: Independent Or- 
der of Redmen, Operatic Socie- 
ty, Young Woman’s Christian 
Association, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Donegal Chap- 
ter of D. A. R., McCaskey 
Camp No. 53, Spanish Amer- 
ican War Veterans, G. A. 
R. Posts 84 and 405, Company 
B, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, High School boys and 
girls, Red Cross units, West 
End Children’s Club. 

The production more than 


fulfilled its original purpose. It 
brought together groups of 
people and organizations in a 
common cause and served as a 
medium for bringing the aims 
and ambitions of the Recrea- 
tion and Playground Associa- 
tion before the community, 
arousing and enlisting the in- 
terest and cooperation of the 
citizens in its work. 


Music for Memphis.—Mr. 
Arthur Nevin, of New York 
City, has recently been called 
to Memphis as leader of Com- 
munity Music. Mr. Nevin 
will work to bind together ex- 
isting dramatic and musical 
organizations and get them 
behind new ventures. 


More Music for Pennsyl- 
vania.—Dr. Hollis Dann, for- 
merly head of the Music De- 
partment in Cornell University, 
who has recently become State 
Music Director of Pennsyl- 
vania under the Department of 
Public Instruction, is planning 
for a state-wide development 
along musical lines. Dr. Dann 
says: “A program will be 
planned which will include not 
only instruction in the schools 
but through the schools, com- 
munity singing in every city, 
borough and school district in 
Pennsylvania. It is the inten- 
tion to make music one of the 
greatest agencies in the work 
for Americanization.” 
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Selected Hymns.—The fol- 
lowing hymns were selected by 
community song leaders as de- 
sirable for general use: 

Come, Thou Almighty King 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Abide with Me 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Rock of Ages 

Now the Day Is Over 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee 
How Firm a Foundation 

All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 

Name 
I Need Thee Every Hour 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Softly Now the Light of Day 
God Be with You till We Meet 

Again 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds 

What ones would you add 
to these? 


Like Our Music Book.—The 
Musical Courter prefaces a 
long quotation from the Com- 
munity Music Handbook as 
follows: 

Community Service, Incor- 
porated, at 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, has just issued a 
booklet of one hundred pages 
entitled Community Music, 
which contains invaluable sug- 
gestions for developing com- 
munity singing, choruses, or- 
chestras and other forms of 
community music. It would 
be an injustice to this careful 
compilation to attempt to re- 
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produce even an outline of its 
salient features within the lim- 
its of a review. It must be 
read, and carefully read, to be 
appreciated; and those, es- 
pecially in our smaller cities, 
who are interested in advancing 
the cause of either serious or 
popular music in their com- 
munity should not be without 
this useful guide. 


Swim-Ezy.— Mr. Clarence 
H. MacDonald, National Di- 
rector of Physical Education 
for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Cuba, has pre- 
pared a little book called “Swim- 
Ezy” published by the Swim- 
Ezy Educational Bureau, Urb- 
ana, Ohio. 

In issuing this booklet Mr. 
MacDonald has endeavored to 
compile a concise, simplified 
and non-technical manual 
which will be a one lesson 
method of teaching swimming 
en masse or _ individually. 
Swim-Ezy is practically a 
game in which the players end 
up by learning to swim. 

Mr. MacDonald in writing 
the booklet has had particular- 
ly in mind the need of play- 
ground workers. The system 
described in “Swim-Ezy” is 
based on a ten year experience 
as Director of Swimming, 
Athletics and Playgrounds, 
and an equally long period of 
experimentation in all methods 
of swimming. 
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Still for Fun—but More 
Healthful—When prohibition 
put an end to the famous bar 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, in New York City, it 
was turned into a library and 
reading room. The question of 
what to do with the wine cellar 
still remained to be solved. 
That, too, was soon settled by 
its conversion into a modern 
gymnasium in which shower 
baths have been installed. 
When completed it will have a 
running track and an indoor 
tennis court. 


Sunday Club—The Mon- 
terey, California, Community 
Service Commission has organ- 
ized a Sunday Club which 
meets at five o’clock each Sun- 
day afternoon at the club 
rooms of one of the churches. 
There is a fifteen-minute mus- 
ical program, a_ ten-minute 
discussion of some interesting 
and worthwhile subject, fol- 
lowed by a social hour when 
refreshments are served. 


Sixty-Seven Acre Gift.— 
Niles, Michigan, has been giv- 
en a 67 acre tract of land upon 
which will be built a nine hole 
golf links, a playground and 
a gymnasium. 


A Trunk Full of Recreation. 
—One of the Community 
Service workers in Michigan 
has in her equipment, in going 
from town to town to help 


communities develop recrea- 
tion, a portable victrola, a 
number of records and a trunk 
containing recreational ma- 
terial, such as volley ball and 
net, indoor baseball and bat, 
soccer balls and similar sup- 
plies. With this traveling ap- 
paratus she is able to conduct 
two-day Chautauquas. 


For Better Hospitals.— 
Workers in the health field 
will be interested in knowing 
that the Hospital Library and 
Service Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Conference of Hospital 
Service, 22 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, is prepared to 
serve persons interested in the 
construction, equipment and 
operation of hospitals, sani- 
toriums, dispensaries, health 
centers and institutions of like 
nature. 


Rifles and Revolvers at Play. 
—To usher in the year of 1921, 
a “Day of Sport” was held in 
Sacramento, California, on 
New Year’s Day, under the 
auspices of the Sacramento 
Playground Department. A 
relay race, entered by nine 
teams, rifle and revolver shoot- 
ing, and a soccer game were 
the main events on the pro- 
gram. It was the first time 
that a rifle and revolver shoot- 
ing competition had ever been 
held in Sacramento as a part of 
any celebration. Small caliber 
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and short range shooting con- 
stituted the events of this com- 
petition and much interest was 
evinced in this new sport. 


A Hint to Americanizers.— 
From an article on Glimpses 
of Siberia, the Russian Wild 
East, by Cody Marsh, in the 
National Geographic Magazine 
for December, 1920: 

However dull a Russian city 
may be by day, it is never dull 
at night, for the Russian blos- 
soms out at his best after dark. 
There was one cabaret in 
Vladivostok that did not open 
until one in the morning. And 
yet, strange to say, no matter 
how tough the cabaret, no one 
ever sees anything lewd on the 
stage or hears trashy music, 
unless it is American “jazz,” 
played as the tribute of hos- 
pitality to American patrons. 
Russians have too keen an ap- 
preciation for beautiful danc- 
ing and real music to tolerate 
anything unchaste in their en- 
joyment of these arts. 


Additional Stanza for Amer- 
ica.—The following stanza was 
worked out in connection with 
work with the foreign-born in 
Seattle. 

Our chosen country, thee 
Thou hast a welcome free 

For all who come 
Guide us forever on 
Thou canst depend upon 
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Our steadfast loyalty 
To thee, our own. 


Americanization Bulletin.— 
In Training Teachers for 
Americanization, Bulletin No. 
12, 1920, of the Bureau of 
Education, will be found a 
valuable outline of Amer- 
icanization methods and activi- 
ties containing suggestions 
helpful not only for teachers 
but for all community workers 
concerned with the foreign- 
born. 

The booklet very wisely in- 
sists on participation on the 
part of the foreign-born in com- 
munity recreation and other 
community interests and pro- 
tests against all schemes for 
compulsory Americanization. 

The information regarding 
industrial classes and home 
and neighborhood _ classes 
which the pamphlet contains 
adds greatly to the practical 
value of the booklet. 


All for the Girls—Camp 
Fire Girls to the number of 
1000 hiked from all corners of 
Seattle to a recent National 
Girls’ Day celebration in 
Woodland Park. Community 
Service was that day host to 
10,000 girls. 


Can You Do Anything 
About It?—During the last 
ten years many communities 
have been troubled because va- 
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cant lots have become a nuis- 
ance and a menace to health 
and have considered plans for 
using such vacant lots for gar- 
dening purposes and for neigh- 
borhood playgrounds. 

What use can be made of va- 
cant lots in your city? 


Playground Urged.— The 
City Council of Decatur, Ala- 
bama, recently purchased a 
tract of land for a municipal 
park and playground. A propos 
of this progressive step The 
Albany-Decatur Daily pub- 
lishes the following poem by 
Devis M. McCarthy: 


Give Them a Place to Play 


Proud is the City—she finds a 
place, 
For many a fad today, 
But she’s more than blind if 
she fails to find 
A place for the boys to play! 


Give them a chance for inno- 
cent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 
Better a play ground plot than 
a court 
And a jail when the harm is 
done! 


Give them a chance—if you 
stint them now, 
Tomorrow you'll have to pay 
A larger bill for a darker ill, 
So give them a place to play! 


Superintendent Benson of 
the Decatur schools, who sends 
the poem, thinks it fails to men- 
tion some lovers of play, and 
he adds two stanzas of his 
own: 


And the girls, too, need the 
healthy glow 
That comes from outdoor 
play ; 
And the old folks need some- 
where to go 


At the close of the busy day. 


And the tiny tots will romp 


and run 
When near to _ nature’s 
heart,— 
So open that park and start the 
fun, 


We all will take some part. 


A number of the volunteers 
attending Miss Burchenal’s 
Institute held in St. Paul in 
November have agreed to go 
regularly to the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation for the Blind to teach 
folk dancing. Blind people 
can do folk dancing if they 
have partners who can_ see 
and the form of service pro- 
posed by the St. Paul volun- 
teers will bring great happi- 
ness into the lives of St. 
Paul’s blind. 



















Construction and Maintenance of Municipal 


Golf Courses 


II 
A. A. Fisk 


District Representative, Community Service 


A water system sufficient to water every green is abso- 
lutely necessary. I have seen this problem worked out by put- 
ting down a number of shallow wells near each green. This 
practice is not always possible for in many sections shallow 
wells are not to be had. Again, I have seen the greens watered 
by delivering the water to the green in a tank wagon with very 
broad tired wheels. This method is quite slow and used only 
to save the greens when water is needed badly during the dry 
weather. All such practices are but make-shifts. They are used 
because of lack of funds to install the proper watering systems. 
But if the watering system is properly designed much expense 
can be saved. I have observed much extravagance about the 
country in all kinds of construction work. If there is 
no financial problem involved, then you can make water run 
up hill. Let me say right here, that regardless of the fact that 
there may be no shortage of funds in the budget, the architect, 
designer or constructor who is not always actuated by the nor- 
mal principles of economy, is a dangerous person to whom to 
give responsibility. A great deal of extravagance is encouraged 
by those who are always wanting to do things which they think 
and they hope others will think are very clever. I have seen 
so much of this. It may involve changing the course of a river 
or removing a hill. I will only say that it is never necessary 
and is a very bad practice. This statement applies with equal 
force to all construction work as well as the laying of a water 
system. 

We have taken as our problem the laying out of a 9-hole 
course on fifty acres. If the grounds are out some distance and 
it is not possible to connect with the city water system, then a 
well must be drilled and equipped with power pump and water 
tank. I will not endeavor to discuss the size of tank or pump, 
for these depend entirely upon local conditions. It is essential 
to have good pressure; therefore the tank should have good 
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elevation. But assuming that these are the special and always 
local problems, it will be necessary to discuss only the problem 
of getting water to the 9 greens as economically as possible. 

Figure 1 of the plan presented shows the course laid out. 
There are just fifty acres in the entire tract. About 10 acres are 
taken up by very rough groves, shrubbery and club house 
grounds. Approximately five acres more are taken up by the 
rough ground between the fairways, leaving 35 acres of actual 
fairgreens and putting greens. Starting at the water tank, on 
high ground, we would endeavor to run the main water line so 
that it will divide the course into almost equal parts. Following 
the main line Figure 1 we have used 360 feet of three inch pipe, 
later reducing to two inch for 345 feet, again reducing to one and 
a half inch pipe for 500 feet. Note that greens 5-9-7 are watered 
by connection on the large main line. There are three laterals 
and only two greens served by each lateral. One inch pipe runs 
to the first green and then reduces to three-quarters inch pipe 
going to the second green. 

There are two ways of laying the pipe of a water system. 
One involves the deep trench three and a half feet below the sur- 
face, which is below frost line. The frost line varies however 
from 0/-6’, in various sections of the country. The other way 
utilizes the shallow trench which is only one foot under ground. 
To guard against the freezing and bursting of the pipes, small 
sump wells are built at the low points of the system. These 
sump wells are connected with the system by drips or bleeders 
provided with small gate valves so they can be opened or closed 
very easily. The number of sump wells needed will depend 
largely on the topography of the ground. It is essential that no 
water be trapped. If in the fall the connection at the tank and 
all the valves are opened, including the valves in the sump wells, 
the entire system may be completely drained in a few hours. 
The shallow trench system is much the cheaper. Its success 
presupposes that it shall be given proper attention at the right 
time. In the South, no other system should be used. With the 
deep trench system, it is necessary only to go below frost line. 

The water system in Figure 1 has 3,210 lineal feet of pipe. 
Two-thirds of the pipe is only one inch and smaller. A three 
and one-half foot trench can be dug for fifteen cents a lineal foot, 
or $391.50. The pipe will cost $506.60. The labor of connecting 
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the pipe and filling in the trenches will cost about $150, making 
the total cost of the water system, exclusive of the well and 
tank, $1048.10. This figure is in keeping with 1920 cost of ma- 
terial and wages. 

If possible all drains and water pipe should be laid at the 
very beginning of construction, so that the trenches will settle 
and become firm before the final grading is done. Then, too, the 
water will be needed to develop the greens. 

Sometimes there is a spring on the property, and by build- 
ing a small dam it is possible to make a little lagoon or lake. If 
the flow of the spring is strong enough, it will furnish abund- 
ance of water. If there is a creek or river the same result can be 
accomplished. Under these conditions the expense of a well can 
be saved, unless a well is needed to furnish good water to the 
Club House. 


Puttinc GREENS 


The construction of the putting green is very important, if 
the best results are to be secured. 

I strongly recommend large greens, if possible, about 
10,000 square feet. In my judgment the undulating green is an 
improvement over the perfectly level green. I have, however, 
seen some undulating greens where too many and too abrupt 
hillocks and knolls have been introduced. The large green af- 
fords greater opportunity for moving the cup, which must 
be moved frequently, especially on a public course. 

As with the fair greens, so with the putting greens, work 
should be started in the fall. If the greens are located, and if 
the soil is well trenched to a depth of eighteen or twenty inches, 
well mixed with rotted stable manure and permitted to go 
through the winter, much will be gained. In the spring the 
earth should be well worked again. In the preparation of the 
soil a good sandy loam should be well mixed with the soil and 
a top dressing of at least four inches of this sand loam given 
each green. All black earth is not suitable for a top dressing. 
Black muck or peat, which has a great abundance of humus, is 
not suitable. There must not be too much free nitrogen in a 
soil to grow the proper turf for a putting green. 

A putting green must have the best of drainage. It should 
be so graded that no water will remain on the green for any 
length of time. A green should never be located where the turf 
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does not get an abundance of sunlight, nor should it be built upon 
a mesh of tree roots. Under these conditions the turf will always 
be weak and poor. 


THe TEES 


It is a very prevalent mistake to make small tees on public 
courses. A good tee should be twenty feet wide and thirty feet 
deep. This gives opportunity for moving the markers about. 
Otherwise the playing is all done in one spot and it is impossible 
to keep the tees in good repair. The first essential to any good 
golf stroke is a good stance. Therefore, the tees should be per- 
fectly level. They should be sufficiently elevated so that water 
will not remain long. A turf tee is the most agreeable. They 
must be made sufficiently large and kept in repair. If turf tees 
are not possible, good clay tees will serve very nicely. 


FERTILIZERS 


The question of fertilizers seems to be a much mooted one. 
There are, however, some fundamental principles which can be 
stated without danger of confusion. There are but three plant 
foods—nitrogen, potash or potassium, and phosphoric acid. Be- 
fore any plant can use these foods they must exist in a free 
state, in solution, so to speak. 


Barnyard manure is perhaps the best. Yet this will vary. 
Manure from the cowstable is better than that from the horse 
stable. Sheep manure is very excellent and is a well balanced 
fertilizer, rich in the three elements of a plant food. Sheep 
manure is generally procurable in a pulverized form, in fact, is 
usually sold this way. As such it is very excellent as a top dress- 
ing. Stable manure, however, has its drawbacks. It is some- 
time foul with weed seeds, and if used as a top dressing may 
fill the lawn with weeds. The best way to use stable manure 
is, perhaps, to plow it under and mix it with the soil. This has a 
tendency to improve the porosity of the soil. So again, let me 
say that the physical condition of the soil, its friability, is not 
second in importance to its fertility. But it is not always pos- 
sible to procure stable manure. It is quite a task, too, to cover 
an entire golf course. So I would say that if stable manure is to 
be used, the time to use it is during the initial construction of 
the course when it can be plowed under. 

There are many kinds of commercial fertilizers. I shall not 
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CONSTRUCTION OF MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSES 


attempt to discuss them fully, but shall mention only 
those which I have found by experience to be _ good. 
Let it be understood that all fertilizers have to go 
through a process of decompositon before the food ele- 
ments become available to the plants. This process is much 
more rapid with some fertilizers than with others. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that a mixture of fertilizers will give the 
best results. The ideal fertilizer is one that sets free its fertiliz- 
ing properties in such quantities as required by the plants. 
There are other elements used which have no fertilizing prop- 
erties but which assist in liberating the food elements from the 
soil and also act upon the prepared fertilizers used. Chief among 
them is air slacked lime. Ground charcoal is good as an ab- 
sorbent and purifier. Sharp coarse sand is good and it should 
be used quite freely on the putting greens. Many good fertilizers 
may be compounded, but I will suggest the following mixture 
which should give universal satisfaction and which can be used 
on the putting greens as well as the fair greens: 


CERT GI is 0s deco picsseve cess 50 pounds 
ED 6 vokcticdudicensins sev _ * 
gf ee oo * 
SY Ot Wt nctvncdedndnepesedan .°* 
POE EE cesuvevedseecvesedes yi 
Se Es cccwerndsseenenes = 
i CE ce oeawsevesesa« _ ™ 
PE SEED 6 dacandcesdessens ~~” 


These ingredients should be thoroughly mixed. The best 
way to do this is to work the pile over three or four times with 
a shovel on a clean smooth floor. When thoroughly mixed, it 
should be sowed broadcast at the rate of a quarter to three- 
quarters of a ton per acre, depending upon the present fertility 
of the soil. If the soil demands it, it will be well to have two or 
three sowings during the season at the rate of a quarter of a 
ton per acre. 

RoLLiInc, MowInG AND WATERING 

Each Spring when the frost is out and the ground is suf- 
ficiently dry, the lawns should be rolled with a five ton roller. 
With some soils a five ton roller may be a little heavy. Under 
most conditions a five ton tandem roller will be about right. 

(To be continued) 
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Henry Ward Beecher on the Social Value 
of Music 


A very interesting sermon of Henry Ward Beecher’s on the 
religious uses of music has recently come to the Community 
Music Department through Mr. Geoffrey O’Hara. The sermon 
dwells in a very delightful way on the social values of music 
and no modern thinker along these lines has more tellingly 
analyzed the elements which make music the power it is, than did 
Mr. Beecher years ago. A few of the most significant passages 
in the sermon follow: 

“The poorest tune or hymn that ever was sung is better than 
no tune and no hymns. It is better to sing than to be dumb, 
however poor the singing may be. Any tune or hymn which 
excites or gives expression to true devout feeling is worthy of 
use ; and no music which comes to us from any quarter can afford 
to scorn those simple melodies which taught our fathers to weep 
and give thanks in prayer meetings and revival meetings. We 
owe much to the habit of the Methodist Church, which intro- 
duced popular singing throughout our land, and first and chiefly 
through the West, and little by little everywhere. 

“The Jews were preeminently a choral people; and as the 
early church was almost wholly Jewish—that is, as the domi- 
nating characteristic was Jewish—the habit of song, as well as 
many other habits, passed over into the early church, and it 
was a singing church. By song it consoled itself in sorrows; it 
instructed itself; it ministered to its own patience; it created joy 
where otherwise there could have been none. All the way down 
through the early centuries there were exhortations to song like 
that of the apostle in our text, where he is teaching men how to 
maintain their faith under adverse circumstances. 

“In the early church the hymn was the creed. It was at a 
later day, when music began to wane, that creeds took on 
philosophical forms, and men exchanged psalmody for the 
catechism. Not insignificant authorities have declared that the 
success of the German Reformation depended more upon the 
fact that the great mass of the common people were taught to 
sing, and that there was furnished them an immense natural lit- 
erature of hymns, than upon any other thing. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER ON SOCIAL VALUE OF MUSIC 


“Religious music, as distinguished from other music, is that 
which shall excite or express some inflection of the highest feel- 
ings. But in our use ordinary music is designed either to pro- 
mote or to express what may be called the moral and spiritual 
feelings. 

“There is a great difference in music itself; and yet almost 
any music can be so used as to express religious feeling. We have 
a right in the church to ask for such music as shall promote 
thoughtfulness, tenderness, devoutness, cheerfulness, aspiration, 
joy in praise, and hope. 

“Tt is not the character of the music presented which always 
determines its religiousness. The nature and object of instru- 
mental performance and singing in the house of God is the ex- 
citement or expression of religious feeling. That alone should 
limit and determine the character of the music which is em- 
ployed. Much music is so mingled with what may be called 
musical gymnastics, that it inevitably will excite curiosity and 
admiration, rather than thoughtfulness and emotion. * * * 

“So, that instruction which is derived from psalms and 
hymns is according to the Bible method, because it addresses 
itself through the imagination to the emotions, and through the 
emotions to the understanding. And it is better fitted for the 
inculcation of popular theology than sermons themselves. 

“Tt is on this account that I think hymns and psalms will be 
among the great influences which will bring together the church 
of the future, and make substantial harmony between those who 
never could be reconciled by their confessions and by their 
catechism. It is remarkable to see how men will quarrel over a 
dogma, and then sit down and rejoice over a hymn which ex- 
presses precisely the same sentiments about which they have dif- 
fered. A man will dispute with you in regard to the absolute 
divinity of Jesus Christ, but he will sing ‘Coronation’ with you 
because he carries out his own idea as he goes along. In gen- 
eral feeling you are united, though in special dogmatic statement 
you disagree. 

“We sing from the same hymn book things about which we 
should widely differ if we were discussing systems of theology. 
‘The theology of the feelings,’ as it has been aptly termed, the 
theology of the heart, brings men together. You can blend men 

by common experiences which touch common feelings; the bond 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER ON SOCIAL VALUE OF MUSIC 


of union today is the hymn book and tune book of the congrega- 
tion, which contains dogmas representing every conceivable 
variation of belief, which brings men together, harmonizing them 
and cementing them, and inspiring in them the feeling that they 
are brethren, and that alike they are children of the Father God. 

“So too, it seems to me, that hymns and psalms render a 
valuable service, in that they remove those special hindrances 
and difficulties which obstruct the entrance of the truth into 
men’s hearts. There is much truth which is clearly presented 
but which, being presented in a doctrinal form, or argumen- 
tatively, excites in the hearer a disposition to argue and dispute. 

“There stands a controversial dog at almost every turn; and 
when you approach men on the subject of theology, this watch- 
dog shows his teeth. Men call it ‘conscience’; but a dog is a 
dog. Where a man is combative, he denies your propositions, 
and fights them. And much that is true never finds an entrance 
into men’s minds because of the malign feelings which are in 
them. But there is that in music which has the power of putting 
these malign elements to sleep. We are told, you know, in the 
fable, that old Cerberus went to sleep charmed by music. How- 
ever that may be, sweet hymns do allay malign feelings; and men 
who are rude and combative may be harmonized under their 
influence. 

“It is the nature of hymns to quell irascible feeling. I do 
not think that a man who was mad could sing six verses through 
without regaining his temper, before he got to the end. You 
cannot have antagonistic feelings together. If a child is angry, 
the nurse tries to make him laugh; and he won’t, he strives 
against it, because when the laugh comes, away goes the temper. 
Our feelings are set like a board on a pivot; and if this end is 
temper and that end is good humor, when the temper goes up 
the good humor goes down, or when the good humor goes up, 
the temper goes down. So it is in respect to all the feelings; 
they exist in opposite pairs; and the way to put down a bad 
feeling is to find out the feeling which is opposite to it, and stim- 
ulate that. This is in accordance with the law of the mind. 
And the singing of sweet hymns and tunes will go further to 
cast the devil out of men’s minds than any other exorcism which 
I know of. 


“The use of hymns, in singing, also, may be spoken of as 
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preeminently beneficial to indivduals in times of sorrow and dis- 
tress. I know of nothing that, on the whole, is more soothing to 
the thoughts and feelings of one who is in trouble, than the 
thinking of a song, if he cannot sing it; but if he can sing, it is all 
the better. The sweet sounds which men utter, seem to rise, 
and then descend again in dew and rain from the hand of God 
upon them, to cool and quiet them. I am sorry for anyone who 
cannot sing. I am sorry for anything in nature which cannot 
make music. I know not that the toad ever sings. Beetles do 
not sing. Worms do not make any musical noise. When we 
come up to the cricket and the whole cicada tribe, one sings in 
monotone, and another breaks into syllabic music—the katy-did, 
for instance—and their songs are limited in scope and low in 
quality. But when you rise above them to the region of the 
birds, music takes on more beautiful forms. And I know not 
what the summer would be worth without its birds. From their 
first coming in the spring I bless God, and find it easier to be 
devout and to aspire. After mid-August, when the nest has 
served its purpose, and the birds have prepared themselves for 
their southern flight, I can not repress melancholy and sadness 
that there is no music in the trees or in the forest. If they do not 
sing for themselves, I think they might afford to sing for me. 

“The sweetest and richest experiences can be attained 
through the voice of music. Men can oftentimes find in songs, 
joys which the sanctuary itself fails to give them. 

“If you would redeem the Sabbath, make it more cheerful 
in the household. Give it the exhilaration of song. Give it the 
social element which goes with psalms and hymns. If you do 
not make the sanctuary on the Sabbath day a place of joy and 
not gloom, you cannot express the spirit of such a people as 
ours; but if you inspire the sanctuary with a noble life of man- 
hood, and with high conceptions that touch the whole range 
of faculties; if the reason, if the taste, if the moral faculties, if 
the deeper springs of the soul, are touched, and the mysteries of 
the world to come are sounded out, and men are thoroughly held, 
then no house will be large enough for the congregation that will 
be eager to participate in the services of religion. For under such 
circumstances religion has the power to make men’s sorrows 
lighter, their joys brighter, and their hopes more rapturous. 

“When religion is made attractive ; when it is made, by sing- 
ing and other instrumentalities, to appeal to men’s best feelings; 
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PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


when it makes the sanctuary a place where men are so happy 
that they would rather part with their daily bread than with 
the bread of the Lord which they obtain there, then there will 
be no difficulty in getting men to observe the Sabbath day. Make 
it better than any other day, and then men will observe it of 
their own accord. But you cannot dry it, desiccate it, make it a 
relic of the past, and then get men to bow down to it and respect 
it. Make it a loving day, a heart-jumping day, a free-thinking 
day, a day of inspiration and of hope, and then you will 
redeem it. 

“Though I smiled at the notion of a grand peace jubilee 
before I went to Boston, when I came away from there, I said, 
‘Whatever effect may be produced by this thing here, 1 am 
satisfied that it is in the power of music to have an international 
influence.’ And the time will come when, by pictures, by me- 
chanical arts, and by industrious affiliations, all nations shall be 
under one brotherhood, so that it will be impossible for ambition 
to rend them asunder, or lead man to destroy man. 

“Let us, then, pray for the day of song. Sing, man; sing, 
woman. Or if you cannot sing, make a joyful noise to the Lord. 
Sing in your house. Sing by the wayside. Sing upon the sea. 
Sing in the wilderness. Sing always and everywhere. Pray by 
singing. Recite truths by chanting songs. Sing more in the 
sanctuary. All of you sing. Sing from city to city, from state 
to state, and from nation to nation. Let your songs be like deep 
answering to deep, until that day shall come when the heaven 
and the earth shall join together, and the grand and final chorus 
shall roll through the universe; when ‘the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, and 
he shall reign forever and ever.’” 





Prizes for Photographs 


A first prize of $10 and a second prize of $5 will be awarded 
by Community Service to the individual or organization sending 
the best photograph showing a leisure time activity. 

Photographs submitted must be received by May 1, 1921, 
all photographs submitted if suitable for use by Community 
Service (Incorporated) to become the property of Community 
Service. The photographs awarded the prizes will appear in The 
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A CHURCH COMMUNITY HOUSE 


Playground. The Committee appointed to review the photo- 
graphs sent in will make their announcement through The Play- 
ground. 

If this national contest is successful it is hoped that similar 
contests may be held at frequent intervals. 





A Church Community House 


A very interesting project under way at Forest Hills, Long 
Island, is described by Mr. Clarence Arthur Perry in The Com- 
munity Center for July-September, 1920. If the experiment 
succeeds the church will have demonstrated that in Forest Hills, 
at least, it may take its place as a real community agency. 

“Friends of the community organization movement are 
watching, with a great deal of interest and some concern, the 
‘community buildings’ which are now being erected on church 
premises in many parts of the United States. The concern is 
due to a fear as to the effect which these enterprises, if they 
should fail to be ‘community’ in reality, would have upon the 
movement locally and at large. As human nature runs, is it 
practicable for one religious demonstration to constitute the 
auspices under which the members of a dozen other denomina- 
tions and those of no religious faith at all come together for 
discussion, amusement and civic action? Can the Methodists, 
for example, run a community house in such a way that the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Catholics will not feel that the com- 
munity house activities are creating new Methodists and in 
many ways enlarging the prestige and influence of a rival de- 
nomination? If a church community building fails, or drags 
along for years patronized by one clique and suspected by all 
the others, what will be the effect in that neighborhood upon a 
project to make the schoolhouse, or some other public building, 
a real community center? Will the community movement have 
received a ‘black eye’ locally or will it be spurred on to make a 
genuine effort? Can a church so communitize the management, 
policies, support and control of its community building that 
it will not arouse denominational antagonisms and will in effect 
help its neighborhood towards a democratic solution of its 
problems and provide it with new outlets for its secular in- 
terests and energy? 
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A CHURCH COMMUNITY HOUSE 


“It is in respect to these questions that the community 
project of the Church-in-the-Gardens at Forest Hills, Long 
Island, is significant. This ‘suburb’ is geographically almost 
in the center of Greater New York, but in reality it is a little 
village located on the Long Island Railroad about fifteen min- 
utes from Broadway. Its population supports five churches. 
One of them, the Church-in-the-Gardens, has a Congregational 
form of government but is otherwise very broad in its creed. 
The Forest Hils Community Council has for several years met 
in its church parlors and most of the other community meet- 
ings have been held there. Forest Hills has no large audi- 
torium, gymnasium, club rooms or theatre, and it was the gen- 
eral need of such facilities which led to the project for the 
community house. A philanthropic member of the Church-in- 
the-Gardens gave a site for a community house on the condi- 
tion that the church raise an equal amount of money toward 
the building. That condition has been met and additional 
funds pledged, making a total of $70,000.00. Plans have been 
drawn for a structure which will cost when all completed up- 
wards of $250,000.00. They include the following facilities: 
A modern little theatre; a gymnasium and swimming pool; 
bowling alleys; and a number of club and social rooms. It is 
planned to build the theatre first and the other units as funds 
become available. The plan for governing the community 
house has been worked out very carefully with a view to 
securing the widest community control and at the same time 
safeguarding the church trustees in their responsibilities as 
the legal custodians of the property.” 

The plan of government for the new community house in- 
volves a Board of Governors consisting of 19 members, six of 
whom shall be appointed by the trustees to represent the 
Church-in-the-Gardens. The second group of ten members shall 
represent the ten leading non-political organizations in the 
community. The third group shall consist of representa- 
tive men or women of the community and shall be se- 
lected by the members comprising the first and second 
groups. They shall represent the community as a_ whole 
and shall be appointed without regard to affiliation with 
churches or other organizations. This Board will assume 
the responsibility for the care and management of 
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the community house; the selection of the community house 
personnel to carry on activities other than religious; the duty 
of meeting the cost of maintenance and repairs; the responsi- 
bility for the character of entertainments conducted and for 
fixing the terms and conditions upon which the house shall 
be used by individuals or organizations. 

In view of the ultimate responsibility of the church for 
any indebtedness which may be incurred in behalf of the com- 
munity house, all acts of the Board shall be subject to the 
veto of the church. The Board shall not incur any indebted- 
ness or obligation which may become a lien upon the com- 
munity house or church property and shall not have the con- 
sent of the trustees to incur any financial obligations outside 
of a budget approved by the trustees. The Board shall have 
full power to act by a majority to establish its own by-laws 
and to determine its own manner of organization and action. 

Through such a plan as this it is hoped to make the com- 
munity house a democratically organized and managed com- 
munity asset. 





Recreational Developments in Detroit 


Under the new Charter Amendment of Detroit, the Recrea- 
tion Commission has been abolished and a Department of 
Recreation with a Commissioner of Recreation, created. Mr. 
C. E. Brewer, who was an Assistant Superintendent of the Com- 
mission and who was later associated with War Camp Com- 
munity Service and Community Service, has been appointed as 
Commissioner. 

Proceedings have been started, Mr. Brewer writes, for the 
condemnation of playgrounds and playfields as provided for by 
the $10,000,000 bond issue for Parks and Playgrounds passed in 
April, 1919. 

The Common Council has ordered 20 play- 
New Playgrounds grounds and four playfields condemned. To 

date, six playgrounds and two playfields have 
been condemned and the title of the property vested in the City 
of Detroit. The condemnation of the others is proceeding as 
rapidly as possible. 
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Through cooperation with the Board of Educa- 
Longer Hours tion, a number of school buildings will be 

opened from 3 o’clock in the afternoon until 11 
o'clock at night. Previously, they have been opened from 3 to 
5 in the afternoon and from 7 to 9 at night. Three school build- 
ings at the present time are open under these conditions. By 
cooperation with other municipal departments and local social 
service organizations, it is planned to establish service units in 
several sections of the city. Under this plan workers from 
the Department of Public Welfare, the Board of Health, the 
Department of Recreation, the Community Union, (the or- 
ganization including all local social work organizations sharing 
in the Community Chest,) will have their headquarters in one 
building, preferably a school building. In this way the city will 
have a service unit which will function to the best ends of the 
people in that particular neighborhood. 

The Department of Recreation has secured the money 
necessary to keep the buildings open under these conditions, 
and have three operating at the present time. The other agencies 
have not started their work as yet, but it is hoped that they 
will do so soon. The Department of Recreation is making sur- 
veys in other districts in order to determine the needs. When the 
needs are determined, a worker of the Department of Recreation 
will be sent in that district to organize activities and open a com- 
munity center in the school building. Under this director, special 
workers will work for activities along educational, vocational, so- 
cial and civic lines. 

Either a Fire House The Department of Recreation has three build- 
+S University ings of its own which are at the present time 
ay Make a . : : cn 
Good Playground being used as community centers in addition 
to the school buildings ;—the Northwestern Field House, located 
upon the city’s beautiful 30 acre athletic field; the St. Clair 
Center, which was formerly the City Hall and Fire Engine Hall 
of the village of St. Clair before it was annexed to the City of 
Detroit, two years ago; the Elmwood Center, located upon the 
grounds of the former Detroit University School, which suf- 
fered a fire several years ago, and did not resume operation. 
The City purchased the property, remodeled the building, and 
the Department is making it an ideal community center with an 
athletic field, skating rink, playground, swimming pool, and 
other facilities in which a large number of organizations includ- 
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ing the American Legion, the Stranger’s Club and other com- 
munity clubs, hold their meetings. The offices of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation are also located in this building. 

The Department of Recreation has supervision over the play- 
ground and athletic fields upon the beautiful Belle Isle, in the 
Detroit River. The Department of Parks and Boulevards is 
building a quarter of a mile cinder track, an exact replica of the 
University of Pennsylvania Track. This track will be turned 
over to the Department of Recreation when completed. This is 
the third cinder track which the Department of Recreation has, 
the others being located at Riverside Park and at the Elmwood 
Center. 





A Year of Progress 


The report of recreation activities for the year 1920 recently 
received from Paterson, New Jersey, is worthy of honorable 
mention in the work of progressive cities. The Recreation Com- 
mission of this city received an appropriation of $18,000 for their 
work during 1920. In that year the number of children’s play- 
grounds was increased from ten to twelve; baseball fields from 
one to five; playground baseball fields from one to twelve; three 
football fields were established and four new evening centers 
made available, increasing the number of centers to a total of 
seven. The twelve playgrounds operated had an attendance of 
410,000 children under the age of fourteen during the six months 
they were open. 

A Public Schools Athletic League was organized and 1250 
contestants were brought together for group contest at the 
annual athletic meet. Demonstration meetings were held for 
school teachers and practice classes for playground directors. 
An industrial athletic association was organized with thirty 
large firms as charter members. The first general athletic meet 
with 600 entries was a huge success. 

Streets near twelve schools were closed during certain 
hours for play activities. Volley ball and dodge ball were 
taught in all the schools. An athletic and dancing carnival and 
a baseball carnival were held during the year. Through co- 
operation with the Paterson Chess Club several clubs were 
formed throughout the city. 
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American Day, Decoration Day and Fourth of July were 
celebrated with games and athletics and a Community Christ- 
mas tree seventy-four feet high was secured by the Commission, 
decorated with a thousand colored lights and placed in the city 
hall esplanade. Other activities included recreation for nurses 
and the transportation of children in motor trucks to enjoy the 
facilities for bathing in the Passaic River. 

The recreation supervisor holds also the position of super- 
visor of school hygiene under the Board of Education. This 
makes it possible for these two departments to cooperate closely. 

Many plans are on foot for the year 1921 for which an ap- 
propriation of $25,527 has been requested. 





A Year's Work in West Chester, Pennsylvania 


The report of Miss Florence Hilton, supervisor of recreation 
of the Recreation Department of West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
with its statement of work conducted since the organization of the 
department and the inauguration of year-round work in June, 
1919, tells a story of definite accomplishment of which West 
Chester may well be proud. 

The playgrounds established were open evenings as well as dur- 
ing the day time. Hikes, nature study classes, storytelling, and 
dramatic activities were all included in the program. Through the 
courtesy of the Y. M. C. A. arrangements were made for the use 
of its swimming pool once each week. 

A number of special occasions were arranged such as picnics, 
camp suppers, club day. Twilight baseball games were played 
between the men in the various industrial and mercantile houses. 
There were games for adults as well as for children. Community 
sings were carried on by volunteer leaders. The Westchester band 
volunteered its assistance and played each Monday night. From 
2000 to 3000 people were present at each sing. A dance club was 
organized. There was a special celebration of Columbus Day and 
of Hallowe’en. 

On November third the evening centers were opened. Various 
forms of recreation and physical education were carried on as well 
as special classes in cooking, sewing, English and other subjects. 
There were also musicals, lectures, sings, basketball games. 
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Organizations such as the Boy Scouts, American Legion, 
Home and School League held their meetings at the community 
center during the winter. Not only were there basketball games 
by boys and girls from the schools but also games by industrial 
teams from various factories. 

Volunteers as well as paid workers served upon the faculty. 
One special evening arranged was a thrift night. Motorists were 
invited to a conference where the State Registrar of motor vehicles 
interpreted the technicalities of the new Pennsylvania motor vehicle 
law. On Washington’s Birthday certificates were presented to 
relatives of those boys who had lost their lives Over There. 

There was a visit from Cho Cho, the health clown. There 
were also several evenings given to an open forum of public ques- 
tions. During the Christmas holdiays carols were sung in three 
theatres and sections of the borough were visited by carol singers 
from the various churches, followed by a Christmas pageant 
around a lighted Christmas tree. 

It is estimated by the supervisor that the cost per person for 
the playground activities for the season was $.095; for social 
center activities the average cost per person was $.042. 





Community Service in Connersville, Indiana 


The history of the development of Community Service in 
Connersville, Indiana, a community of ten thousand people, 
offers a practical demonstration of the progress which can be 
made when a community is thoroughly aroused to its leisure 
time needs. 

The beginning of intensive organization work 
Initial Steps in Connersville dates from August 21st, 1920. 

After securing a sympathetic and interested 
nucleus as a preliminary organization around which to build a 
permanent Community Service council, an invitation was sent 
national Headquarters. During the first three weeks conferences 
were held with citizens and organizations and the group behind 
the work was materially increased. At the end of this period, 
a formal meeting was held, officers elected and the following 
standing committees appointed; committee on general activi- 
ties; publicity; girls’ activities; finance. Temporary commit- 
tees on constitution and membership were created. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE IN CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


These committees immediately became active and six 
weeks after the community organizer had started work, the 
Community Service council had been increased to fifty mem- 
bers, the constitution had been adopted and a program of ac- 
tivities for men and women was under way. 

By September 4th a vacant corner lot, 78 ft. x 
} a ome of = 145 ft. situated in the heart of the city, had 

been transformed into a Community Service 
recreation center providing space for a playground, baseball 
diamond, volley ball and a horseshoe pitching court. The civic 
department of the Chamber of Commerce financed the work 
necessary in clearing the lot which had long been an eyesore, 
covered as it was with remnants of old basements, cisterns and 
wells, and with a heavy growth of weeds. 

Two baseball leagues of seven teams each were organized, 
one a factory division, the other a downtown business men’s 
division. The afternoons were reserved for younger boys and 
the evenings for adults. As the recreation center was lighted, 
it was suitable for evening activities which consisted of volley 
ball and playground baseball from six to nine, and open ac- 
tivities from nine to nine-forty-five for those not of any organized 
team. The average evening attendance was apprpoximately 
four hundred. 

The program for the opening night of the recreation center 
was as follows: 


1. Music by band 

2. Address by president of the Rotary Club, explain- 
ing the work and aim of Community Service and 
formally presenting the center to the community 

3. Special feature ball game—presidents of industries 
vs. downtown business men (none under thirty-five 
years eligible) 

4. Ball game—first scheduled league game 


wn 


Horeshoe pitching contest—president of Commun- 
ity Service vs. an old time player 


The special feature ball game proved tremendously popular. 
Each sensational slide brought forth many hearty laughs; the 
spirit of youth was renewed and the value of participation dem- 
onstrated. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE IN CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


Long before the summer activities were over, 
a rege pe hee the community was beginning to think of ac- 

tivities for the winter months. So confident 
were the citizens that a place would be forthcoming for winter 
activities that constitutions and by-laws for a permanent indoor 
association and basket ball association among the factory and 
business men, were approved and adopted. 


As a result of the activities of Community 
mene 90 Service, recreational activities for men were 

introduced into factories, the factories building 
volley ball courts and providing equipment. 

A play festival in which the school children of 
A Play Festival the grades participated was held the last week 

of September, the superintendent of schools 
declaring a quarter holiday for the occasion. Two thousand 
children took part in the program which occupied only an hour. 
This was the first affair of its kind ever given by the school 
children. 

Institutes of eight sessions for the training of 
Institutes game and song leaders were held. Seventy- 

five people representing churches, industries, 
schools and other agencies were enrolied. The graduates of the 
course have rendered valuable service in conducting activities 
in their own organizations and in assisting with programs on 
public occasions. 

A special class in song leading was conducted for the 
teachers of the schools, the superintendent of schools taking 
an active interest and becoming a member of the class. 

Community singing in connection with several 
Other Activities industrial meetings and public celebrations 

has done much to develop community spirit. 
A Community Hallowe’en celebration in which several hundred 
participated and furnished amusement for several hundred more 
proved a great success. The program consisted of progressive 
activities held at five centers, the evening’s fun ending with an 
immense community bonfire and sing. 

By November 21st, a program of activities for 
The Budget a year and a budget of $12,491.21 had been 

planned and approved, $7000 had been pledged, 
thus assuring the continuation of the work. On November 29th, 
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THE SOCIALIZATION OF RURAL COMMUNITIES 


a general meeting was held and the balance of the budget raised. 
Meanwhile, an organizer and an assistant had been employed 
to take charge of the work for the coming year. 

The faith of the citizens and the community 
ae Present that a place would be forthcoming for winter 
rogram fs sini ° : . 

activities was justified when an old skating 
rink was secured and put into condition for use as a center. This 
was opened in November. Physical recreation activities in the 
schools, the organization of Girl Scouts, the development of a 
social recreation program and of a program of indoor baseball 
and basket ball, activities at a girls’ center, community singing 
and other forms of music, a story hour and winter sports, are 
making it possible for the citizens of Connersville to enjoy with 
their neighbors good times of all kinds. 





The Socialization of Rural Communities 


The Third Annual Conference of the American Country 
Life Association held at Springfield, Massachusetts, October 
16th-19th, 1920, was notable for the scientific spirit with which 
the students of rural life, including college professors and 
practical workers in the field, in government departments and 
private groups, attacked the many-sided problems which were 
presented. Subjects ranging from good roads to rural psy- 
chology were discussed, but throughout the conference the 
emphasis was always on the human values involved, the social- 
ization of the people living in rural districts and a more effective 
functioning for a richer life, of the physical and spiritual phases 
of living. 

A few of the many significant things expressed at the con- 
ference have a special bearing on Community Service. 

A contribution of special interest to Commun- 
—_ in. ity Service workers was made in the discussion 

own Planning . : ‘ 

of town planning, in the statement that in plan- 
ning the Mormon farm villages Brigham Young stressed the 
opportunity for music in every village as strongly as he did 
agriculture. Music helped to revolutionize rural Denmark. Can 
it not, the question was asked, be made a more important feature 
of American country life? 
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Practically one-half of the children of America 
are being educated in rural schools—hence the 
importance of making the school and its 
grounds a real social center. Not one per cent of rural 
school grounds, said Prof. Arthur Cowell, of the State College, 
Pennsylvania, have sufficient space, there being not more than 
fifteen square feet per pupil. The great majority of buildings 
and grounds are poorly planned with complete disregard for their 
use for recreational and social purposes. The desirability of pro- 
viding at the schools, games, lectures, picnics and fairs was 
stressed and of having, if possible, a grove of trees which may 
be used as a picnic ground to which adults will come. The im- 
portance of the school as a center for the social life of the com- 
munity cannot, it is felt, be over-emphasized. 


The Rural 
School Grounds 


Mr. Lorado Taft, the sculptor, so well known 
to Community Service workers who have at- 
tended the training school at Chicago, pointed 
out the necessity for developing in a child from his earliest years 
an appreciation of the beautiful. To this end Mr. Taft advocated 
that the school child shall be taught to use his hands. “Nothing 
is more pathetic,” said Mr. Taft, “than that people shall live 
in a world of beauty without seeing it.” Every rural community 
has something of value that will make it interesting to itself. 
The important thing is that people shall be made to open their 
eyes to the particular manifestation of beauty which their town 
has. 

Mr. Taft advocated a community house for every rural com- 
munity which shall be the social center of the town. “Every 
town can have such a building” said Mr. Taft, “if it wants it 
badly enough.” He cited the example of Brimfield, Illinois, a 
community of 500 people which has erected a $30,000 house. 
Eighty per cent of the stock has been taken by the farmers. 

Every town should have community drama and pageantry, 
so important a channel for self expression—and there should be 
an art gallery, however unpretentious, in every rural community. 
To make this possible, in Illinois a committee has been organized 
made up of people most enthusiastic about art—one member 
from each town. This committee is getting together traveling 
exhibits of pictures and prints which may be sent to towns and 
villages at a cost not to exceed $5. These exhibits may be 


Art in the 
Open Country 
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housed in community buildings, libraries, town halls, schools or 
other places centrally located. The committee will also work 
for better art teaching in the school and will stimulate competi- 
tion through such means as the offering of prizes for Kodak pic- 
tures which will get people to see the chief beauty in their own 
communities. 
Dr. Kenyon Butterfield, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, as President 
of the American Country Life Association 
pointed out some of the important factors in rural life, and the 
purposes and trend of the movement. 
“The world needs a new spirit more than it needs a new 
economic system. If you want a successful agriculture,” Dr. 
Butterfield said, “You must have a better community.” The 
possession of wealth by farmers does not mean that rural com- 
munities will be better. The human elements in rural life do 
not take care of themselves and more attention must be given 
spiritual values. We cannot think entirely in economic terms, 
important.as that is. The means and goals are concerned with 
problems of home, of education and of being satisfied with the 
life of the country. Danish high school students were taught 
art and music and Danish history and when enthused with these - 
ideals they were taught methods of agriculture. 


Importance of 
Spiritual Values 


A very large proportion of negroes, it was 
aos. = and brought out in the address of President Moton 

of Tuskegee, are located on farms and there 
are certain principles which should be urged in connection with 
their problems. 

The negro farmer should be encouraged to own his farm 
and should be given an opportunity to cultivate with profit. 
Farm life must be surrounded with the advantages which will 
make life attractive and recreation should be provided. Meth- 
ods of education must be improved and federal appropriations 
made available. The importance of the church should be em- 
phasized and ministers who are competent to lead trained in 
social life. 

The Social Aime MT: William ) A Everts, of the New England 
of the Coopera- Educational Committee of the Cooperative 
tive Movement League of America, pointed out that there had 
been an encouraging development in rural districts of coopera- 
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tive buying and selling. This was confirmed by Mr. Brunner 
of the Interchurch World Movement, who stated that the rural 
surveys of that body show the cooperative movement springing 
up in a most interesting manner through the efforts and plan- 
ning of the farmers themselves in many rural districts. 

Mr. Everts stated that two years ago there were only 800 
communities having some form of the cooperative movement. 
Today there are at least 3,000. An interesting experiment in 
cooperative housing is now being worked out in Boston where 
28 units have joined in forming a housing and building associa- 
tion and the first house to be erected under this plan is nearing 
completion. This form of producers’ cooperation will result in 
a reduction of 334% in the cost. 

T Sites The Clarke County Ohio Red Cross Organiza- 

ypes of Rura é . a ; 
Community tion—an experiment in rural community or- 
Organization ganization, largely related to the recreational 
life of the county, which is being worked out by the Clarke 
County Chapter of the American Red Cross, was described by 
Mr. R. C. Agne, who is rural community organizer for the 
County. 

In October 1919 the County Chapter of the Red Cross, an 
_unusually strong group who had been particularly active during 
the war, finding itself with a large sum of money remaining 
from the war work and eager because of the keen interest of the 
members, to “carry on,” determined to try to work out an ex- 
periment in rural organization based on the greatest needs in a 
number of rural communities. Two communities were first set up 
as demonstration stations and in working out the experiment 
the “natural” community was considered. 


Method of Organization—The method of organization was, 
briefly, as follows: A group of citizens was called together in 
each community by the Red Cross chairman. A community get- 
together meeting was held, in preparation for which a list of 
families was invited who would ordinarily come together for 
parties of various kinds. The invitations were sent out un- 
signed in order to arouse the interest of the people. The pro- 
gram of this meeting consisted of one-half hour of community 
singing, a one hour program of motion pictures, consisting of 
a travelogue and some other more or less educational features, 
and ending with a comedy. This was followed by a forum in 
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which the question, “What Is the Matter with Our Town” was 
discussed. Open discussion was encouraged. Refreshments 
were served. 

As a result of the first meeting a “steering” committee was 
selected by the audience, which was representative of all com- 
munity interests. An organization called a Community Club 
was invariably suggested; a sample constitution was drawn up, 
a nominating committee chosen and plans made for a second 
community meeting at which reports were given and a social 
program put on. Subsequently, such social meetings were held 
once a month, together with a business meeting. . 

The committees in general created to carry on the work— 
not all of these operating in one community—are as follows: 
Program Committee; Improvement Committee; Library Com- 
mittee; Health Committee; Athletics Committee; Music Com- 
mittee; Literary Committee; Boys’ Work Committee; Girls’ 
Work Committee; Lyceum Course Committee; Religious Edu- 
cation Committee; Exhibit Committee and School Committee. 


Results —Fifteen or sixteen communities have been organized 
in the county into Community Clubs and in each one something 
very positive and definite has been done. Christmas celebrations 
have been held; abandoned churches, an old schoolhouse and a 
jail have been turned into community centers; playgrounds have 
been established; roads have been improved and in one town a 
lighting system has been installed. 

As a result of the community experiments an informal county 
organization has naturally grown up. A county conference was 
held with representatives from all Community Clubs. County 
baseball teams of men have been organized, the communities 
providing the time and place to play, usually Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday. Leagues of basketball and other games have been 
formed. There is a Music Association meeting at Springfield, 
the largest center, and a county picnic has been held at which 
various community club activities were demonstrated. 

There are funds enough on hand, Mr. Agne stated, to carry 
on the work for approximately another year. It is hoped that 
at the end of that time the clubs may be brought to a basis of 
self-support or funds will be available from a county-wide com- 
munity chest. 

Other agencies have cooperated, it was stated, and found 
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their place in the general scheme. The County Young Woman’s 
Christian Association worker, for example, is working with the Red 
Cross community organizer. Some opposition, it was pointed out, 
by a member of the conference present who is familiar with the 
situation, has arisen because of the limited control of the work. 


Fundamental A great deal of attention was given at the con- 
a of ference to the question of rural organization 
Organization and the fundamental principles involved. The 


question of the rural psychology involved in rural organization 
was discussed by Prof. Ernest R. Groves of Boston University, 
who emphasized the desirability, in many instances, of sub- 
stituting the “latent” leader for the “established” leader who is 
always to be found in all communities and who is 
not always socially minded. For such a “latent” leader 
opportunity for self assertion should be provided and 
the element of self assertion made to minister to the 
good of all the people. Here the church and the school have a 
large opportunity. Organization of country life should first of 
all emphasize the fact that in everything it ministers to the 
children and that parental interests must not be separated from 
those of the children. 

In rural organization, Miss Mabel Carney, of Teachers Col- 
lege, pointed out, the county should be the supervising unit, the 
community the local unit and for practical purposes the rural 
community, according to Miss Carney’s definition, is the group 
of farms served by the same trade center. It must be large 
enough to answer the fundamental needs of life. The program 
may be organized by experts coming from outside the commun- 
ity but must be endorsed and accepted by the community itself 
and all members must share in the work. Activities should be 
based on the most urgently felt needs. The realization of needs 
will lead to cooperation. When people are set to work on some- 
thing they really want to do, there develops a natural federa- 
tion. The mere cleaning of the school in one community brought 
about federation. It will soon be realized, however, that the idea 
must be fixed through a community council, committee or some 
such organization, and this will lead to a request for service. 
The discovery of conditions which such service involves points 
the way to the formulation of a workable community program. 
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SERVING THE RURAL WOMEN 


The community or rural district, Miss Carney felt, should be 
left free to chose the agency it wishes as the centralizing force, 
whether it be the church, school or other agency. 





Serving the Rural Women 


Rural Communities have received through their experience 
in working together in war activities a very real impetus for 
peace time community service and some interesting outgrowths 
of war work are being reported. A brief sketch of the rural 
club movement in Marathon County, Wisconsin, is typical of the 
thing which is happening in many rural districts. 

The following account comes to us from Miss Mary A. 
Brady, Home Demonstration Agent of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

“Not long after the signing of the armistice, the necessity 
for Red Cross work became less urgent and many of the local 
auxiliaries in our county were about to dissolve. While at- 
tending one of these local meetings one day in April, 1919, the 
women said, ‘We are sorry these Red Cross meetings are about 
over. Our getting together every two weeks meant as much 
to us as the good we knew we were doing for the Red Cross. We 
have learned to know each other and we find we are much 
nicer folks than we ever knew we were.’ 

“This seemed the logical moment to suggest the idea 
which had been simmering in our minds for some time—that of 
reorganizing the Red Cross Auxiliaries into Women’s Neigh- 
borhood Clubs. That suggestion was enthusiastically received, 
and so the first club was formed in May, 1919, with twenty 
members. 

“The number has grown until now there are eighteen such 
women’s clubs, with a membership of four hundred and forty. 
Four of these are the outgrowth of Red Cross Auxiliaries. The 
others wished to be organized because they had heard of the 
enjoyment and good which resulted from such group work. 
These clubs are distributed well ever the county. A few are 
centered in rural villages but most of them are out in the 
country.” 
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SERVING THE RURAL WOMEN 


Their constitutions are very simple; a typical one follows: 


Women’s Cius oF TownsHip oF Rip FALLS 


CoNSTITUTION 


Article I—Name 


This organization shall be known as the Home Demonstra- 
tion Club of the Town of Rib Falls. 


Article II—Object 


The object of this club shall be the mutual improvement 
of its members in home-making and the community interests of 
the day. 

Article I1I—Members 


Any respectable woman resident of Rib Falls Township 
shall be eligible to membership in this organization. 


Article [V—Officers 


The officers of this organization shall be a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

The officers and an executive committee of three shall con- 
stitute a Board of Managers to conduct the affairs of the club. 


Article V—Meetings 


Sec. 1. There shall be regular meetings of the club on 
the first and third Thursdays of each month. 

Sec. 2. The annual meeting of the club shall be held on the 
first regular meeting in January. 


Article VI—Dues 
Each member of the club shall pay, on or before the annual 
meeting, an. annual fee of twenty-five cents. 


Article VII—Refreshments 


There shall be served not more than three articles of food 
at any one meeting. 
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Article VIIi+-Amendments 


Any section of this constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote, due notice having been given at a previous meeting 
or by letter, two weeks in advance. 


* * * * * 


“The meeting places are the homes, except in two in- 
stances where the membership is over forty-five, and so one of 
these clubs meets in the village hall and the other in the men’s 
club rooms in the village. The business meetings are carried 
on according to parliamentary rules, after which comes the 
program, and the afternoon closes with a social hour and the 
serving of a lunch. 

“A year’s program for the clubs is made out by a commit- 
tee of club women appointed by the president of the County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and assisted by the Home Dem- 
onstration Agent. Each club retains the privilege of making 
such changes in the program as would best make it suit the 
local needs, but in the main it is the same for all. The clubs 
rely upon themselves and the Home Demonstration Agent to 
carry out their programs. They have few outside speakers 
in the course of a year, with the exception of the members of 
the Home Economics Extension Department of the State 
University who give their cooperation at all times. 

“In September, 1920, the Clubs of the county formed the 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs, which has semi-annual 
meetings. Any questions of general interest to all of the 
clubs are discussed and settled at these Federation meetings, 
to which every club sends two delegates. 

“The clubs have grown to be quite powerful agencies in 
their communities. They are the nucleus for all community 
activities, and assist and support the Home Demonstration 
Agent in every community enterprise. 


Some of these activities are: 

1. The Get-Together meetings of which we have two each 
year. These are open to all the women of the county and are 
held in the county seat as the geographical center of the county. 
There is a noon luncheon served by the Ladies’ Aid of some 
church in the city and this is followed by a community program 
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given partly by the women themselves, and partly by outside 
speakers. The attendance at the last one was two hundred, 
representing nearly every township in the county. It was one 
merry day—the women said it was a real treat to be entertained 
for one day instead of having to help entertain themselves. 

2. The first County Short Course in Home Economics to 
be given in Wisconsin was held in the county seat on April 
19th to 24th, 1920. Forty girls from the county attended. This 
was the limit of the number we could accommodate. They 
were instructed in cooking, sewing and household management. 
The cooking lessons centered around the preparation of a meal 
and the last lesson was the preparation and serving of the same. 
In the sewing classes a gingham dress was completed by each 
student. Demonstrations of house decoration, proper dréss, 
and poultry culling, occupied the afternoon sessions. An in- 
teresting feature of this course was made possible through the 
generosity of the local business houses. They contributed the 
funds necessary to give these young folks a banquet at the 
leading hotel, followed by a theatre party. This was part of the 
week’s training, for many of these girls had never been in a 
large hotel before and had never attended a banquet. 

This course was planned for the country girls between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one—those who had graduated 
from the country school and who had no vision of what the 
future held for them. But now they have a vision! They are 
going to High School, Vocational School, Teachers’ Training 
Schools, and Business Colleges, and the new light in their eyes 
shows that they have had an awakening. 

3. As a result of the Girls’ Short Course the women 
asked for one of their own, and such a course was planned for 
them on November 3rd and 4th, 1920. One hundred county 
women attended and learned much from the lectures and dem- 
onstrations on household topics. Because of the large number 
of women who attended, this course had to be one of lectures 
and demonstrations instead of having the women actually do 
the work as the girls did in their course. 

Several letters have come in appreciation of this course. 
Two of them follow: 


Dear Miss Brady: 
The Short Course for Women of Marathon County was 
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one of the very best that has ever come under my notice. It 
was very helpful indeed, for it gave the women expert advice 
and knowledge on subjects nearest their hearts—that of happy 
home making. I venture to say that no woman present left 
without feeling that she had spent the days to a great advantage 
and could go home feeling that she had learned a great deal 
that would prove to be of actual value to her. 

If the women who did not attend knew what they were 
missing they would surely regret it. My hope is that before 
long we may have another such course and that many more 
may profit through it. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. A. F. Harter, 
Chairman of the Home Demonstration 
Work in Marathon County 
Dear Miss Brady: 


The Women’s Short Course certainly was worthwhile. I 
surely gained much valuable information. It was not only the 
good things we learned by getting out to confer with the mem- 
bers of the adjoining clubs and to hear instructors of the meet- 
ing, but it led us to find out through the invitation to visit the 
Vocational School, that we really had something in our County 
we know but little about. I feel sure that these who heard the 
talks and demonstrations are all the more anxious to attend 
another meeting of its kind. Every one of us came home with 
so many new ideas, which we are going to try to put into effect, 
and we hope to attend another course where those who could 
not attend this year will profit as we have done. I have in mind 
sO many more good points in favor of the Short Course that I 
wish I could say more, but space limits me. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs. Mike Strycharske, 
Secretary of Women’s Club, Town of Plover 


Already plans have been made for repeating these short 
courses for both the girls and the women in the spring. They 
are established annual activities now as are our Get-Together 
Meetings and our County Federation Meetings. 

If we could only bring you with us to our community par- 
ties and have you enjoy with us these whole-souled gatherings 
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SERVING THE RURAL WOMEN 


and get to hear and to know of the hundred and one kind- 
nesses which these clubs and communities are always doing to 
promote good fellowship and to be material assistance to their 
less fortunate neighbors, you would agree fully with Edgar 
Guest when he said: 


“When you get to know a fellow, know his every mood and 
whim, 

You begin to find the tissue of the splendid side of him; 

You begin to understand him and to cease to scoff and sneer, 

For with understanding always prejudices disappear. 

You begin to tell his virtues and his faults you cease to tell, 

For you seldom hate a fellow when you know him very well.” 


This is only a brief sketch of some of our rural activities, 
but perhaps it will be sufficient to help “blaze the trail” for other 
rural communities. 


SuccEstepD YEAR’s ProcRAM 


October First Meeting 
Discussion and selection of Programs 
Second Meeting 
Voting Methods and Procedure of Elections 
Address by outside speaker 
Open Meeting (In evening if preferred) 
November First Meeting 
Discussion of Results of Election 
Second Meeting 
Origin of Thanksgiving 
December First Meeting 
Planning for Community Party 
Second Meeting 
Community Party 








January First Meeting 
Annual Meeting—Election of Officers 
Second Meeting 
Prominent American Writers of Today 
February First Meeting 
Prominent American Artists of Today 
Second Meeting 
Patriotic Program—Washington’s Birthday 





RURAL FIELD DAYS 


March First Meeting 
The Woman’s Club and the Community 
(Planning community program for summer) 
Second Meeting 
Motion Pictures—Their Use and Abuse 
April First Meeting 
Spring Election 
Second Meeting 
Community Interests 
Outside speaker from Madison 
May First Meeting 
Health Talk—by County Nurse 
Second Meeting 
Sanitation in the Home 
or 
Visit to the School by the Club 
June First Meeting 
Discussion of Programs for the coming year 
Second Meeting 
Annual Club Party for Club Members 





\ Rural Field Days 


Much interesting material is reaching the Playground and 
Recreation Association regarding field days and other recrea- 
tional events which are being held in connection with rural 
schools. Brief descriptions of some of these special days may 
prove suggestive to principals and teachers in rural schools. 
School Field Day For seven years the Third Supervisory Dis- 
at East Aurora, trict of Erie County, New York, in charge of 
New York Mr. W. E. Pierce, has held school field days. The 
program of the 1920 field day held at East Aurora in May fol- 
lows: 

Program 


10:00 A.M. Spelling contest (pupils will please provide them- 
selves with pencils) 
Ball game—two inning game for each group of boys 
attending rural schools. Players selected so that 
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RURAL FIELD DAYS 


boys from the school of one town will play against 
boys of another town, the order of play being de- 
termined by drawings. Winners will continue play- 
ing until defeated or until series of games has been 
played. 


11:15 A. M. Schools form for grand parade starting at 11:30 





1:30 P. M. 


A. M., parade being headed by band, physical direc- 
tors, visiting superintendents, principals, boards of 
education and trustees of rural schools, teachers to 
accompany pupils. It is suggested that each school 
carry a banner and have some insignia on the 
sleeve which will facilitate recognition. At the 
park and at the close of the parade flag salute will 
be given and one verse of the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner sung. 


At this time awards for the spelling contest will be 
made from the grand stand. Immediately follow- 
ing, successful contestants in spelling contest, also 
pupils who have been neither absent nor tardy, as 
certified by the teachers, will be photographed. 


Free play by groups under direction of regular 
teachers 
Pageant, America, Yesterday and Today 


Dashes for Pupils below High School Grade 





Fifty Yard Dash—Boys four feet and under 

Fifty Yard Dash—Girls four feet and under 

Fifty Yard Dash—Boys four feet four inches and 
under 

Fifty Yard Dash—Girls four feet four inches and 
under 

Sixty Yard Dash—Boys four feet eight inches and 
under 

Sixty Yard Dash—Girls four feet eight inches and 
under 

Seventy-five Yard Dash—Boys five feet eight inches 
and under 


Seventy-five Yard Dash—Girls five feet eight inches 
and under 
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Township 


Educational Day 


RURAL FIELD DAYS 


Dashes for Pupils of High School Grade 
Seventy-five Yard Dash—Girls—E. A. H. S. vs. 
O. P. H. &. 
(Three from each school) 
Seventy-five Yard Dash—Boys—E. A. H. S. vs. 
O. P. H. &. 
(Three from each school) 
Boy Scout Demonstration. 
Three Hundred Yard Sprinters’ Race—Male mem- 
bers of faculty—three in team. E. A. H. S. vs. 
O. P. H. S. 
Thirty Yard Dumb Bell Relay Race—Fifth Grade 
pupils. E. A. vs. O. P. 
Girls’ Relay Race—E. A. H. S. vs. O. P. H. S. 
Boys’ Relay Race—E. A. H. S. vs. O. P. H. S. 


Awards 
The awards offered include money prizes offered by 
Erie County Trust Company to winners in spelling 
contest. Awards for dashes and other events con- 
sist of middy blouses, pearl handled knives, tennis 
shoes, caps and similar articles contributed by 
local merchants and a cup given by the Bank of 
East Aurora to the high school winning the most 
points during the day. 
Mr. Walter Elwood, District Superintendent 
of Schools, Second Supervisory District, 
County, New York, writes of the Second An- 


nual Township Educational Day held for the schools of the 
town of Amsterdam in May, 1920. 
The activities of the day were divided into three periods: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Contest in reading, spelling and arithmetic 
Exhibit of work in drawing, writing, handwork, 
nature study 

Field Day and exhibition of work in physical edu- 
cation—setting up exercises, folk dances, games, 
races 


A nature study playlet, health playlet, singing, home proj- 
ect demonstrations, a picnic lunch, an exhibit of pupils’ work, 
folk dancing, games, and races, filled the day with interest both 


for children 


and their parents. 
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Rural Tournaments 


F. B. Bomberger, Assistant Director and Specialist, Extension 
Service, College of Agriculture, University of Maryland 


The tournament is a form of contest which for many years 
has been very popular in Southern Maryland. It probably had 
its origin in the fondness of landholding gentry for fine horse 
flesh and the general inclination to formal gallantry so common 
in this and other Southern sections of the country. 

The contest is a pale imitation of the jousts of the armed 
knights which played such a large part in the chivalric exer- 
cises and combats of the Feudal Days. Each Knight is mount- 
ed upon a charger (not, however, the heavy war horse of 
medieval days, but a smaller, swifter beast) and armed with a 
wooden lance bearing on its end a long slender point. 

Usually each Knight wears a sash of his favorite color or 
colors. Usually, too, the Knight assumes some fictitious name 
based upon the old, Colonial name of his homestead or upon 
some point of local historical interest, such as the Knight of 
Birmingham Manor, Knight of Rosedale. 

The contest takes place in the “lists” which are usually 
three arches, placed at suitable distances apart, from which 
are suspended small metallic rings, one ring to each arch. 

The Knight rides his charger from a starting point, 
perhaps a hundred paces from the first arch, under the 
arches at a pace which will enable him to complete the 
course in a prescribed minimum of time, at the same time en- 
deavoring to pick off with the point of his lance the rings sus- 
pended from the arches. As the rings are never over an inch 
or inch and one-half in diameter it will be evident that, with 
the horse moving at a gallop, a certain amount of skill i in horse- 
~anship is required to “take the rings.” 

If all of the Knights are successful in taking all of the 
rings in the first contest, smaller rings are substituted and the 
contest goes over. If any of the Knights fail in the first con- 
test they are eliminated from future trials. 

As the rings become smaller and smaller, the test of horse- 
manship, keenness of vision and steadiness of hand becomes 
keener and keener until finally one Knight emerges victorious 
from the tournament. 
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RURAL TOURNAMENTS 


There is a considerable amount of formal ceremony attend- 
ing the tournament. At the outset a “Charge to the Knights” 
is delivered by some orator, usually chosen because of his 
known ability to “make the welkin ring”. Perfervid and 
flowery oratory is strictly “the thing” on such occasions. The 
age of chivalry and all of its romantic possibilities furnish the 
basis of these charges and many a rising young attorney or 
politician makes his first public impression upon his future con- 
stituents in his “Charge to the Knights”. 

At the conclusion of the tournament, usually in the even- 
ing, a dance is held and during the course of its proceeding, 
the victorious Knight is permitted to crown the “Queen of Love 
and Beauty” while his nearest competitors are privileged to 
crown “Maids of Honor” as a reward for their prowess in the 
tournament. This ceremony of “Crowning” furnishes another 
opportunity for florid oratory, after which the cry is:—‘On 
with the dance”. 
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How the Community Service League of Fayette 
County Promoted the Community 
Service Idea 


For several years the Civic League of Fayette County, 
Kentucky, had had a vision of community undertaking. Its 
members felt that if the community could be united in its 
activities, both recreational and social, the whole county would 
reap the benefit in a better and more useful community life. 
There were, of course, the usual advantages and disadvantages 
typical of most communities to be encountered, but the chief 
difficulty was lack of leadership of experienced workers. There 
was the usual disadvantage in particular, an indifference to 
community affairs and a lack of knowledge of what a real 
community spirit could accomplish. 

When the Civic League, appreciating the fact that Com- 
munity Service fostered the ideal of community betterment 
toward which they themselves were striving, effected an amal- 
gamation of the two and called it the Commun‘ty Service 
League, they found the way to making Fayette County a 
receptive field for community service. The Community Service 
League inaugurated only those activities which would reach 
the greatest number of people, won the confidence of the few 
sceptics and encouraged and strengthened the desire on the 
part of others to establish a spirit of unity and cooperation. 

The opening of the playgrounds in the spring 
om hgng and the enforcement of the law requiring 

physical education in the schools offered an 
opportunity to promote playground activities. Here the Com- 
munity Service League saw an opportunity for demonstrating 
one phase of their program. Workers were employed and put 
in charge of playgrounds and sent to children’s institutions. 
Definite daily schedules were made out. New games were in- 
troduced and inter-playground meets and contests were ar- 
ranged. Through the success of these efforts the superin- 
tendent of schools and the teachers became convinced of the 
usefulness of directed play with the result that the schools 
installed home-made apparatus in the playgrounds, laid out 
baseball diamonds and held field meets. These demonstra- 
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FAYETTE COUNTY PROMOTES COMMUNITY SERVICE 


tions carried on in the city and school playgrounds made a 
favorable impression upon the people in the community and 
will open the way for the establishment of neighborhood cen- 
ters for the cultural, social and recreational activities of adults. 

The fact that Fayette County was the first county in 
Kentucky to employ a director of physical education may be 
credited at least in part to the interest stimulated by the Com- 
munity Service League. The County School Board has em- 
ployed the Community Service organizer in this capacity and 
is sharing equally with the Community Service League the 
expense of the salaries for the physical directors of both white 
and colored work. 


The development of the neighborhood center 
idea was materially assisted by the success- 
ful introduction of community singing by the 
Community Service League. Sings were held at the county 
schools and on playgrounds to promote neighborhood gather- 
ings. Sunday afternoon sings were held in the parks in con- 
nection with the band concerts and twilight sings were 
held in different neighborhoods. The popularity of these sings 
is shown by the fact that they reached between 4,000 and 
10,000 people every week. 


Community 
Music 


In order to bring the different groups of the 
Cooperation community together on a common ground 
and to develop a more universal interest in 
all community affairs the cooperation of the various organiza- 
tions for some common purpose was sought. The opportunity 
for such cooperation was presented in preparing for the cele- 
brations of holidays such as Armistice Day or Independence 
Day when such organizations as the American Legion, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, War Mothers, Boy Scouts and Community 
Service, joined forces and made these celebrations events long 
to be remembered. Special. mention should be made of the 
church groups that were urged to cooperate in the promotion 
of activities such as socials, sings and athletic events. Among 
such organizations are women’s and men’s bible classes, Sun- 
day School, and Fellowship Clubs. 
The assistance of the Rotary Club was enlisted in the 
recreation work and the members became much interested in 
boys’ work and gave material assistance in the promotion of 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A WHITE ELEPHANT 


athletics at the Greendale Reform School and also in making 
it possible to reach a gang of boys in the city not touched by 
any other agency. A ball team was to be inaugurated com- 
posed of members of the Rotary Club to play a team from the 
Reform School. The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
also cooperating, in developing teams of grammar school age 
and also older boys, that these may go out and play the teams 
at the Reform School. 

The success of this cooperation of organiza- 
— Sphere tions is seen in the actual results accom- 

plished but is indicated also in the fact that 
sentiment is crystallizing in favor of the creation of a Council 
of Social Agencies in Lexington. The Community Service 
League has been asked to assume the position of a diplomat 
in the formation of such a council by taking up the matter 
with the various organizations and leading in the various steps 
necessary to the perfection of such an organization. This in- 
vitation to assist in the inauguration of this large program of 
social welfare shows that the Community Service League of 
Fayette County has made a place for itself in the county and 
is recognized by the older social agencies as a force in com- 
munity life. Individuals also are beginning to take some cog- 
nizance of the League’s existence and many who have not 
been won over to its philosophy are beginning to ask ques- 
tions as if it were something concerning which they should 
have a definite understanding. The program proposed by the 
League has been put on a firm basis by seizing opportunities 
as they were presented for demonstrating the possibilities of a 
Community Service organization and in this way creating a 
sufficient community demand. After such a demand is created 
the working out of the program becomes a simple matter. A 
community service league backed by a wide awake community 
spirit need set no limit upon its future work. 





The Metamorphosis of a White Elephant 


E. G. VorpENBERG 


Community Service 


In a city of the size of Marion, Indiana, with a population 
of less than twenty-five thousand, one does not often find a 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A WHITE ELEPHANT 


commodious building, municipally owned and suitable to serve 
as a community center. 

Community Service discovered such a building in Marion, 
located in the very heart of the city and known as Civic Hall. 
It was erected less than ten years ago by municipal funds, to 
serve the civic, social and recreational needs of the people. We 
are told that its history is interesting, but of this the people 
have little to say. We do know that Civic Hall was never a 
success and in recent years it has been practically a white ele- 
phant on the hands of the city. To the people it represented a 
large investment doing no service, lying idle, dormant and use- 
less. To its guardians, the Board of Public Works, it repre- 
sented expense, and on account of this expense the rental 
charges for the use of the hall, fixed by the board, were con- 
sidered by the people as excessive and prohibitive. 

With these facts and conditions known to us, we were ad- 
vocating an extensive indoor athletic program and many groups 
including the American Legion, the Boy Scouts, the Y. M. C. A., 
the K. of C., the Y. W. C. A., the High School, the Church 
League and others were planning with us for volley ball, bas- 
ketball, and other indoor activities. Not one of these groups 
had a place to play. The use of Civic Hall was a necessity. 

We went before the City Board and presented our case, 
arguing that Civic Hall should be opened as a community cen- 
ter on the same basis as parks and playgrounds are operated 
by other cities, free to the people. We further presented the 
argument that unless the board took favorable action, our plans 
would fail and the life of the various groups would be crushed 
out. Our request for the free use of Civic Hall was a stagger- 
ing blow to the board. The matter was taken under advise- 
ment. 

We went ahead, “Why not open Civic Hall” was our slo- 
gan. We first won over the local press, then we enlisted the 
Association of Commerce, the Federated Labor Council, the 
Kiwanis Club, the Rotary Club, the lodges, the churches, 
and every club, organization and group that we could 
reach. We played the game hard for a few days, 
then we went before the board again. Still there was 
no action on the part of the board, but our forces 
stuck to the job and daily we gained supporters. On one Sun- 
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WHAT 1500 PEOPLE HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 


day nine churches voted unanimously in favor of our cause; 
petitions from many sources were sent to the board; the news- 
papers presented our case daily, and finally after ten days of 
this bombardment the board could hold out no longer, and re- 
ported that Civic Hall would be opened at once. 

Action taken by the board provides for the free use of the 
hall to groups, organizations or persons, for social, educational 
and recreational purposes, when permisison of the board is ob- 
tained and no admission is charged. This means that the hall is 
now open at all times, heated, lighted and otherwise made com- 
fortable to serve the people. It also means the employment by 
the city of a director in charge of the hall and an appropriation 
by the city to meet this expense and the added expense for the 
upkeep of the hall. 

Marion has won another victory. The hall is being used 
every day and every evening. The action of the Board of 
Works is in popular favor with the people. Civic Hall is no 
longer a white elephant. 





What 1500 People Have Accomplished 
by Getting Together 


A bakery, a restaurant, a meat market and grocery store, a 
pool room and two apartment houses of their own—this is what 
the Finnish Cooperative Trading Association of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
with its 1500 members has accomplished in four years. It was 
just four years ago that they began to organize their society, 
every member buying as many $5.00 shares as he could afford 
and subscribing every cent he could in addition to swell a loan 
fund. 

The Finnish cooperators began their attack on the high 
cost of living by building an apartment house which provides 
light, modern five-room apartments at the moderate rental of $26 
a month. Just as soon as they could afford to, they built another 
apartment house like unto the first and next door to it. It was 
about a year and a half ago that ground was broken in the same 
block for the $96,000 building which houses the Association’s 
other business ventures, and on last May day 2,000 people gath- 
ered to celebrate its completion. Every part of this building is 
as white and shining as if it had been taken right out of a Spot- 
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THE JANITOR SPEAKS 


less Town advertisement and set down in Brooklyn without be- 
ing touched by a speck of dust in transit. It is the scene of 
bustling activity, too. Two eight-hour shifts of workers are 
employed in the bakery and four trucks are kept busy deliver- 
ing not only in Brooklyn but in New York and even in New 
Jersey. 

The food in the restaurant bears witness to what coopera- 
tion can do—fresh eggs and bacon for thirty-five cents, a cup 
of coffee for five cents! Doesn’t it sound like the dear departed 
days before the war? And if you eat there regularly you get 
weekly meal tickets at a reduction! To trade at the market is an 
education in buying pure food—only the best quality of meat 
and groceries being carried, no frozen meat, no cold storage 
meat or eggs, and everything spotlessly clean and scrupulously 
under glass. The big light pool room on the top floor is well 
patronized and, like the stores and restaurant, is open not simply 
to cooperators but to everyone who wishes to take advantage of 
it. Of course, members of the society get back a larger percent- 
age of the profits when dividends are paid, however. 

Nor does this little group of coperators devote itself ex- 
clusively to business; they are well aware of the value of play. 
Old and young, they get together in a hall two blocks below the 
store for lectures, entertainments and dances. Successful eco- 
nomic cooperation seems to lead to very much the same kind of 
“everybody neighbors” spirit that Community Service is foster- 
ing. 





The Janitor Speaks 


At the first meeting of the citizens of a district in a Penn- 
sylvania community in which year round recreation has recently 
been inaugurated, the President of the School Board and other 
citizens discussed what they felt would be the values of the 
wider use of school buildings as recreation centers. Some of 
those present were a little skeptical but said they were open to 
conviction. Finally the janitor rose from the back of the room 
and said: 

“I am not the President of the School Board, I am only the 
janitor, but I want to say that I believe I have been closer to 
this here game than what the President of the School Board is. 
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THE SPREAD OF THE COMMUNITY SERVICE SPIRIT 


It was me who put in the first pipe for equipment for the play- 
ground at the Moravian Track for Miss Williams. I was sur- 
rounded by four nationalities and the biggest squabbling you 
ever heard. I wondered if the pipe would stay in over night! 
When I watch Miss Williams handle the whole thing I want to 
tell you I would not take her job for $10,000 a year! I have 
seen that there playground change from a rowdy district into an 
orderly one. Then you take this here community center and the 
district where I myself live. The first night the young people 
came into this building wild; I thought there would not be any 
schoolhouse left. They tried to unscrew the bubble fountain. 
Such energy I never saw! The eighth night they walked in so 
quiet, you would not know them. It was marvelous! I did 
not have to lock any of the classroom doors. I know what order 
means in a school building, and I am here to tell the citizens 
and the President of the School Board that the recreation even- 
ing people pass in and out better than the school children do now. 

“This here Bull Frog Alley gang of young men that was so 
busy unscrewing the bubble fountains and taking off the plates 
of the electric lights say that they had never seen a basket ball 
floor and they had never played anything. You ought to see 
them now sitting round and playing checkers and the bubble 
fountains as safe as they be in church. We have an attendance 
between 200 and 250 every Saturday night. 

“And I want to say one thing more, I come here not only as 
the janitor, but as a citizen. Now I play three or four musical 
instruments and they have started a community orchestra, and I 
want to tell you just as a citizen in the orchestra, I find that 
this here experiment of keeping the school doors open in the 
evening is a pretty good proposition.” 





The Spread of the Community Service Spirit 


Up in the hills about thirty-five miles from Portland is a lit- 
tle rural postoffice at Trenholme where forty or more families 
receive their mail. Not far from there is a logging camp employ- 
ing more than 300 men. 

Not long ago a young girl who had been connected with the 
groups of young women organized by Community Service in 
Portland, consented to become postmistress of the little office 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE IN SMALL TOWNS 


in the hills in order to save the rather desperate situation which 
threatened to rob the district of mail service. This girl, pos- 
sessing a real vision of community service, felt the need of a 
common interest for the little community aside from the un- 
ceasing toil of daily living, the need of a common joy and the 
development of a companionship even greater than that exist- 
ing in cities where there is at least the human touch of daily 
intercourse. 

She found that one day was like any other; that the daily 
routine of work continued even on Sundays; and so she writes: 
“I have preached community service from the minute I arrived 
and | want to know if I have the authority to start community 
service up here. Everyone is interested.” 

And now the postoffice promises to become the commun- 
ity center; the office proper is to be moved into one corner; a 
piano is to be donated; several young men in the vicinity have 
offered to paint the interior of the office and the postmistress is 
to be community organizer, song leader and recreational direc- 
tor all in one. Picnic Sunday programs and dances to include 
the men in the logging camp are already being planned and the 
advent of the loyal new postmistress imbued with the spirit of 
service promises to work a real transformation in lives hitherto 
deprived of the joy of playing together. 





Community Service in Small Towns 


A very encouraging feature of Community Service lies in 
the way in which people in small communities catching the 
spirit of Community Service are contributing personal service 
to make possible a richer play life for the entire community. 

The community organizer of Bellingham, Washington, 
who is visiting the small towns adjacent to Bellingham talk- 
ing Community Service, tells the story of a small town of 
about 500 population. At a community meeting it was decided 
that the school system needed a play shed but the people at the 
meeting considered the cost of such a building prohibitive. 
The community organizer asked how much lumber would be 
needed to erect a building 50 by 90 feet with a packed dirt 
floor for all sorts of games at recess and after school. When 
it was announced that 15,000 feet of lumber and 18,000 shin- 
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AS ONE FAMILY 


gles would be necessary he suggested that a call be made 
upon one of the prominent mill men and the needs laid before 
him. This was done with a result that the mill owner said he 
would give 9000 feet if the people could get the rest of the | 
lumber from the other mill. The proprietor of the second 
mill said that his lumber was just as good as his rival’s and 
gladly gave the remainder. 

The owner of the shingle mill near town who was next 
approached said on learning of the gift of lumber that it would 
be too bad to have all that good lumber spoiled so he would 
give a roof. 

Some of the townspeople got together and did all the 
hauling of material. The nails were given free. 

Notice was sent out through the school children that 
there would be a community meeting on a certain day to 
which every man was invited to bring his saw, hammer and 
square. About 50 men responded. The women of the com- 
munity appeared about supper time with chicken pies and 
other good things to eat and a real community picnic followed. 

In this way the building was finished without cost to the 
community. Next came the question of lighting. The manager 
of the Stone-Webster plant who was interviewed said he would 
be glad to furnish men to wire the building and also to pro- 
vide the light. In a very short time the building was ready 
for occupancy. 

At a community meeting in another small town it was 
decided to use the high school for boys’ work. One man started 
the ball rolling by giving $400 for equipment. Another man 
matched this while others increased the amount with smaller 
sums. Then the community organizer suggested that if they 
had any real love for boys in them they would plan to give 
one night a week to boys’ work. A doctor with a large prac- 
tice was the first volunteer and others followed his example in 
pledging their services. 




































As One Family* 


About two months ago the San Mateo County Welfare Com- 
mittee secured the services of Miss Caroline Fiedler to assist in 







*Courtesy of San Francisco Community Service Recreation League 
Bulletin 
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AS ONE FAMILY 


the improvement of living conditions in the smaller towns of the 
county. Reports of a rather difficult situation induced Miss 
Fiedler to go to Pescadero first. Prior to taking up her work 
there she called at our office and had an extended consultation with 
our Executive Secretary, and also studied the workings of Com- 
munity Service in several districts in San Francisco. 

After two months Miss Fiedler called again and I am sure 
that her story will be as fascinating to our readers as it was to the 
Secretary. 

Here it is: 

“When I went down to Pescadero I looked around to see what 
kind of constructive and preventive work I could do, and I began 
to study Community Service and thought it would be the best 
program for the community. I wrote to the people who sent me 
there that I believe in it more and more, and even more than it 
ever seemed possible to believe in it. To me it is a vital and 
creative force that if started in the right way goes ahead and 
builds itself. 

“When I went into the town I would not listen to any tales 
of dissensions or factions of any kind, although I knew the town 
to be full of them. After being there six weeks, when the Center 
was going by itself, I discovered that upon the House Committee 
were two very influential women who had not spoken to each 
other in over twenty years, and they had been on this committee 
working together for over six weeks, and I did not even know of 
their former differences. 

“Father Kevany, the priest at Pescadero and Half Moon Bay, 
said to me one day, “The Community Center is the strongest influ- 
ence that has ever come to this town and I don’t exclude the 
church when I made that statement.’ Early in the history of the 
Center Father Kevany spoke of it from his pulpit and asked a 
blessing upon it. 

“Father Kevany now devotes all his time to Half Moon Bay. 
His successor in Pescadero is a Portuguese. He attends the 
Center every night, as he finds it the best means possible to get 
in touch with his people. 

“Friday nights from 150 to 175 people attend out of a total 
population of 600, and we call it ‘Family Night.’ On that night 
the children have sway, but the older people are so interested in 
the Center they will not stay away, but come in and continue their 
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A SEASON OF OUTDOOR ACTIVITY 


games around the edge of the room, while the children play in the 
center. On Saturday night about 200 attend and the place is 
always open to 12 or 1 o’clock. There are two very large tables, 
four collapsible and two smaller ones, and all are kept going as 
game tables, beside the billiard table and other forms of amuse- 
ment. When we opened we decided to close at 9. But now this 
is impossible. And on Friday and Saturday nights it is going 
continuously from 1 in the afternoon until 1 in the morning, danc- 
ing and all sorts of amusements. 

“We organized on the 12th and went into the building on 
the 20th, not one word was said about money until the 18th, two 
days before we occupied the place. Everybody offered their bit 
and we charge 25 cents a month dues and have a monthly income 
of $35 from this source, besides a considerable number of sustain- 
ing members at large amounts.” 








A Season of Outdoor Activity 


A season of outdoor activity unexcelled in the history of the 
city closed Bridgeport’s summer of play for 1920. Nearly all 
forms of organized play in which boys and girls are interested 
were included in the varied program—kite flying, boat sailing 
races, doll shows, a pet show, a vaudeville and a track meet were 
added to the activities of the preceding year. The wandering 
gypsy storytellers were assigned to various districts on a rather 
definite schedule. Adults and children together listened to the 
tales told on the street corners, in back yards and on corner lots. 
Stories over, games were played before the gypsy said goodbye. 

The weekly band concerts, because of their high cost, were 
confined to two parks. Early in the spring requests for block 
parties had come from all sections of the city and a schedule was 
arranged so that there was a block party in the east, west, north 
and south parts of the community each week. Very often the 
storytellers who were in the district where the party was to be 
held would begin about supper time and work toward the street 
which was roped off for the dance concluding with circle games 
in the space to be used later for dancing. Sometimes a children’s 
waltz opened the block party. 

Steeple Chase Island was turned over to the Board of Recrea- 
tion by the Park Department as a municipal camp site. Tents to 
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THE SUMMER RESORT AS A PLAYGROUND 


accommodate from sixty to seventy-five people were put up and 
week-end parties were housed at a nearby cottage which was also 
made available. Several large industrial groups made good use of 
these facilities throughout the summer. Efficiency tests were con- 
ducted for the regular campers, the requirements for the award 
calling for much valuable information. For example, the girls’ 
test included besides athletic stunts, knowledge of flowers, two 
folk songs, two folk dances, first aid, swimming and Schaffer’s 
method of resuscitation. The honor system which -was intro- 
duced at the beginning of the summer worked very successfully. 

The volley ball season, opening the first of June, was filled 
with practice and challenge games between the teams, each of 
which had their own home grounds. An indoor league for the 
winter was definitely planned for at the close of the season. Base- 
ball and tennis also kept the diamonds and courts busy, and the 
bath house at Seaside park was open every day in the week to the 
crowds that enjoyed the refreshment of being away from the 
city. 

Cooperation with the other organizations of the city has been 
the aim of the Board of Recreation. This year because of the plan 
for putting over a “better baby” campaign the Recreation Board 
arranged a Baby Show at each of the playgrounds, at which time 
nurses from the Board of Health were present to talk to the 
mothers and to encourage them to bring their babies, well or sick,. 
to the health centers. 





The Summer Resort as a Playground 
Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D., Oberlin, Ohio 


There has been a good deal of objection and some ridicule 
on the part of the uninitiated of the idea of organized play, 
and one hears the term “unbossed play” often used with ap- 
proval. But no undertaking that amounts to much is ever 
carried through without someone to organize it, and while 
there will be spontaneous activities here and there which will 
provide the needed recreation for individuals, nothing which is 
not planned, ever reaches the group as a whole. 

The greatest weakness of the summer resort is undoubt- 
edly the lack of such a play organizer as is found on the 
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A MODERN SWIMMING HOLE 


modern playground. Very many people go to the summer re- 
sort and sit about on the verandas or spend their time in play- 
ing whist or poker, simply because they do not know anything 
else to do, and there is no one to show them. People at sum- 
mer resorts need to get away from the type of activities which 
they have followed during the year, to live out of doors, to use 
their large muscles and stabilize their nervous systems. They 
need to play golf and tennis and ride horseback and walk, 
and camp out and swim, and do many other things of this 
sort, but if there is no one to get these things started, they 
are apt not to be done. 

Comparatively few summer resorts have any list of things 
to see or do in their neighborhood, and as a rule the hotel clerk 
is both without knowledge or imagination in the matter. If 
the people at a summer resort are to have a good time, they 
must become acquainted and have something to do together. 
There are summer hotels that are full every year in spite of the 
fact that they have few natural advantages, because there is 
someone there who sees that the guests have a good time, 
while there are many other resorts that have gone to smash 
simply because there was no one who perceived the opportuni- 
ties for recreation or organized the people to secure it. Every 
summer resort ought to have a recreation director similar to 
the play leaders on our city playgrounds. He might well be 
the most important person in the summer colony and double 
the popularity and value of many resorts. 








A Modern Swimming Hole 


Theodore Wirth, Superintendent of Parks, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, writes in the September issue of The American City: 
“Camden Baths, in the north section of Minneapolis, is as close 
to the ideal swimming hole as a modern bathing place can be. 
Shingle Creek is dammed at a certain point, and the pent-up 
water is given outlet through the bathing pools proper, and allowed 
to empty into the creek below the dam. It is truly the old- 
fashioned swimming hole, with the snags and treacherous uncer- 
tainities eliminated, the bottom concreted at certain and uniform 
depths, and the dressers of green foliage replaced by fixtures of 
more safety and security. It is the swimming hole without the 
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A BOY IN CAMP 


dangers, chances and inconveniences, and made modern by walled 
dressing space, steel lockers, concreted pools and adequate super- 
vision. The pure, fresh air remains, for there is no roof. 

“The construction of a concrete dam, having a head of 8 feet, 
caused a lake to form, the overflow from the dam being run 
through pools. A fishway is provided on one side, and on the 
other two sluiceways with hand-operated gates, each about 2% feet 
in diameter, are constructed to aid in the rapid disposition of 
flood waters. ‘The spillway is about 24 feet long and the crest 
slightly above the intake of the pools. 

“The pools, one shallow and one deep, are located above 
the dam, their length parallel with the spillway of the dam, and 
the natural flow of the creek about 45 degrees to the dam and also 
to the pool. ‘The pools are flanked on one side by the locker 
rooms and on the other by a memorial field house, and an 8- 
foot concrete wall functions for the green foliage of boyhood 
days, in obstructing the view of the intruder. About 40 feet up- 
stream from the dam the water is let into the shallow pool through 
a 20-foot passage. The pool itself is from 3 to 4 feet deep, 60 
feet wide, 125 feet long, concrete-lined, with a 10-foot concrete 
platform all around it. At the lower end the water is allowed to 
pass into the diving pool, which is likewise of concrete, 9 feet 
deep, about 45 feet wide and 45 feet long, allowing the excess 
water to flow over as in dam construction and falling 10 feet to 
the creek below the dam. 

“As has been mentioned, the locker rooms are at the side of 
the shallow pool, and it is through these rooms that bathers enter 
the baths. In the men’s side there are 22 dressing rooms and 
about 250 lockers, most of the men using the benches between 
the lockers in preference to dressers. The women have 24 dressers 
for about 175 lockers, all using dressers, there being no benches in 
this department. There are showers in connection with the dress- 
ing-rooms as well as toilet accommodations. 

“These baths are always well attended, and on hot days as 
many as 3,000 bathers have made use of the facilities. 





A Boy in Camp 
The following letter taken from the School Union published 


by the Sacramento Union tells what a vacation spent at Sacra- 
mento’s Municipal Camp meant to one small boy. 
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A BOY IN CAMP 


Last summer our family went on a camping trip into the 
mountains. We went as far as Sayles Flat. You all know 
that is where Sacramento city has its camping grounds. 

The camp is operated by the playground department, and 
gives the people of Sacramento a vacation, including board, 
housing and transportation to and from the camp. This costs 
only $25 for two weeks, for it is a non-money-making enterprise. 

The camp site is a 25-acre tract, leased to the city by the 
United States government without cost. It is located on the 
beautiful South Fork of the American River, just at the end 
of the famous “Slippery Ford grade.” 

It is divided into two meadows, the upper and the lower. 
The upper meadow is about 30 feet above the river which 
flows idly through the camping ground. The location of the 
camp is called “The Center of the Sierras.” 

The river is shallow and is supplied with 
Ee Seeates trout. There are no snakes within miles of the 

camp. There are many hikes from the camp, 
both long and short. On these hikes, one can go to Desolation 
Valley, to Fallen Lake, Leaf Lake or by easy trail to Ralston 
Peak, from which may be seen Tahoe and many other lesser 
mountain gems. 

We stayed there three or four days. We cooked our meals 
on some iron rods and in a little stove. We kept the camp in 
order. While there we took a trip to Lake Tahoe. There were a 
great many campers at the lake, as it was the Fourth of July. 
Some of the children had firecrackers and other fireworks, and it 
gave us a feeling of patriotism. 

After leaving Sayles Flat, we went to Camp Echo which is 
about a quarter of a mile from Echo Lake. The altitude is so 
great at this beautiful lake that the climate is very cold. A 
hermit made his home here, and his place was very interesting. 
His house was low and he had different kinds of labels from 
cans on the ceiling and walls. He had snowshoes in his bunk. 
Outside we saw heads of animals carved from wood. 

There is a saw-mill near the camp and I watched the men 
run several large logs through. It doesn’t take long to make 
lumber out of a log. 

We took a long hike through the mountains, 
* sed the going over the trail that the immigrants took 
on their way to California “in the days of old, 
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FRAMINGHAM’S HEALTH CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


the days of gold, the days of 49.” It looked almost impossible 
for them to come up those steep and rocky grades. We all know 
that they did, however, and their children and grandchildren are 
following their example in ever pressing on to make California 
one of the greatest states of the Union. 

We made a trip to beautiful Lake Tahoe. The water seemed 
to be of several different colors—blue, green, reddish and clear. 
The water was so clear we could see little trout as we stood on 
the wharf. 

We went back to Sayles Flat to hear the Sacramento boys’ 
band. The band had been given its vacation by the Chamber 
of Commerce. The boys were practicing for the State Fair. 

When we came home from our pleasure trip it was Fair 
time. After the Fair, school began, and the vacation came to an 


end. Charles Schirmer, 8-B, 
Leland Stanford School 





Framingham’s Health Camp for Children 


To provide special care for delicate children, to alleviate 
the burden of mothers who find it advantageous to work, to 
demonstrate to the town the value of the general health pro- 
gram by serving as an index of the town’s health,—these are 
some of the purposes of the Framingham Children’s Summer 
Camp. It is not solely a local affair because it is being con- 
ducted as a special demonstration through the National Tu- 
berculosis Association and furnishes a study to other communi- 
ties desiring to offer hygienic as well as recreational opportuni- 
ties to their children. 

Since 1917 when the first camp was held in an old schoo. 
building on the outskirts of the town,—the Framingham Park 
Department has made available an old fair grounds building 
which was advantageously situated for camp needs. Here the 
children stay during the day, returning to their homes in the 
late afternoon by cars. They are kept busy from nine until 
four-thirty through supervised and free play, wading pool, sand 
pile, hand-washing and toothbrush drills. 

During the day medical and dietary facts are being gath- 


ered from which the child’s record is made. Of course a 
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FRAMINGHAM’S HEALTH CAMP FOR CHILDREN 


thorough medical examination has preceded his admittance to 
camp so that his exact physical condition is known from the 
beginning. All measures that will strengthen resistance, build 
up physique and encourage hygienic livng are followed closely 
so that despite unfortunate home conditions each child is 
noticeably benefited. 

The food preparation and dietary of the children are under 
the direction of an expert dietitian and although the children 
have their own breakfasts and suppers at home, the nourishing 
menu at camp supplies the needed balance,—the final results of 
the summer showing that the average gain in weight was one 
pound, fifteen ounces. 

Educationally the camp routine emphasizes hygienic liv- 
ing. The children are provided with individual towels and sep- 
arate wash basins and are encouraged to wash their hands 
before eating, brush their teeth regularly and sleep and rest 
adequately. Home visits are made not only in the selection of 
the children but in the follow-up work after the camp period. 
A careful record is made of home conditions and an effort made 
to correct undesirable conditions, thus making home life sup- 
plement the hygienic life of the camp. Many of the mothers 
were appreciative of the camp advantages; and some of them, 
because of their own ill health, stated that they believed the 
children were better cared for at the camp than would have 
been the case at home. One mother requested an interview 
with the nurse to inquire into the camp routine so that she 
might play the game of “Children’s Camp” with her three 
children at home. In a more recent visit it was learned that 
the mother’s own experiment was very satisfactory, the chil- 
dren showing a marked gain. 

The question might arise whether or not it is a physical 
loss for the children to return to their homes every evening. 
It has been found that the contact with the home which this 
daily return furnishes is a splendid opportunity for studying 
and benefiting the home conditions affecting the lives of the 
children; the mothers are more content for their children to be 
away regularly every day if they return at night; and the 
careful records of the housing conditions which are obtained 
prove in the end to be more valuable than would the extra 
time spent by the child in camp. 
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Play for Crippled Children 


Providing play for crippled children is largley a problem of 
finding among the games which all children play, games which 
are possible for each individual child. If a child has the nor- 
mal use of his legs or if he is only slightly lame, most of the 
regular games are possible for him. When all the children in 
a group are crippled, as in homes or hospitals for crippled chil- 
dren, it is not difficult to play ordinary games for each child 
has some handicap but one crippled child in a group of normal 
children is at an unfair disadvantage. 

For children who will not be injured by strenuous exer- 
cise, the problem is simple. Just as with normal children a 
leader is necessary to encourage inactive children to enter into 
the games and to create a better spirit of fair play among those 
inclined to be rough or selfish or to disregard the rules of the 
game. Children can not be depended upon to choose the right 
kind of games for themselves for the child who needs more 
strenuous exercise may probably be timed and unaccustomed to 
such activity and a child who should play only quiet games is 
quite likely to be more energetic and so sensitive about his 
deformity that he will try to disguise it by taking an active 
part in all games. 

As far as possible it is better to make no changes in the 
games to adapt them to the use of crippled children for they 
will prefer to play them just as other children do. Tag, hide- 
and-seek, prisoners’ base, puss-in-the-corner, indoor baseball, 
playground ball, volley ball and other playground games are 
played by these children with enthusiasm and skill. One per- 
son who was greatly impressed by the ability of these chil- 
dren to overcome their handicaps has said, “To witness a game 
of baseball in which every player wears a brace or carries a 
crutch and to see the life and enthusiasm which animate the 
games is a revelation”. 

Apparatus work is exceedingly beneficial for crippled chil- 
dren: traveling rings, swings, horizontal bars, slides and teeters 
can all be used by children who have very little use of their 
legs. Coasting is always fun for these children and the ones 
who can walk will help the other less fortunate ones pull their 
sleds to the top of the slide. Some of the institutions for crip- 
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PLAY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


pled children have inclined walks in place of steps on the 
porches by which the children on crutches or in wheel chairs 
can more easily get in and out of the building. These walks 
make an excellent place for coasting if no toboggan is pro- 
vided or if there is no available terrace or other natural coast- 
ing place. Lame children can also enjoy roller skating and 
they sometimes have roller skating races. 

Group athletics are just as important in a home for crip- 
pled children as they are in a school. The object is to get every- 
one to participate. The children may form themselves in sev- 
eral groups, those from one ward competing against those in 
another, or perhaps the play leader may suggest some other 
way of dividing the children so that they may be as evenly 
matched as possible. In these contests that group wins whose 
average is best. For example, instead of competing the best 
jumpers of one group against the best jumpers of another 
group, all, or nearly all, must jump and the victory goes to the 
group which has the best avtrage. Some good events for 
group athletics are running, jumping, chinning, and throwing 
for accuracy, or for distance if space permits. 

Outdoor games requiring less strength and vigor are quiet 
ball games such as teacher or pass ball, bean bag games, 
quoits and croquet. “Teacher” is a very simple game and may 
be played with an indefinite number of players who stand in a 
line all facing the teacher. The latter throws the ball to each 
in turn. Each one missing goes to the foot of the line and the 
one at the head of the line takes the teacher’s place when the 
teacher misses. The action should be as rapid as possible. 

Pass ball is also simple. The players form a circle and 
count off in two’s. Two medicine balls are given, one to l1’s 
and one to 2’s; the balls are passed to the right. 1’s passing 
to 1l’s and 2’s to 2’s. As soon as one ball overtakes the other 
the side whose ball was overtaken loses. 

Bean bag games may be played by the children who will 
think up many varieties of the original game. The bags can 
be easily made, perhaps by the children themselves, and a 
simple target made of two boxes one about a foot and a half 
square, and the other somewhat larger. The smaller box is 
fastened in the larger one. The boxes are then put up at the 
proper angle and a line drawn a certain distance from the 
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PLAY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


boxes past which the children must not step when they are 
throwing. Of course it counts more to throw the bag in the 
smaller box. Ring toss is another game which does not require 
so much exertion. The apparatus for this may be bought or 
made at home. If made at home heavy rope will be found to 
be very practical for the rings. 

For children who are confined to their beds or to wheel 
chairs, still less active games must be suggested. Board or 
card games, dominoes, and puzzles are suitable. Teddy bears, 
dolls, soldiers, wagons, horses and other simple toys will be 
a comfort to them and be suggestive of imaginative play. 
Scrap books, especially those containing puzzles and jokes will 
amuse the children and if they are able they will love to make 
these books themselves. With a number of old magazines at 
their disposal they can work out lots of interesting schemes. 
Some children may make a collection of animal pictures, some 
may collect pictures of flowers, some will want pictures to illus- 
trate favorite stories, some may collect pictures of prominent 
people, men in political affairs or perhaps baseball players. 
Girls will enjoy making houses for paper dolls in their scrap 
books. Each double page may represent a room and the com- 
pleteness and gorgeousness with which a room may be fur- 
nished will make up for any faulty perspective. Invalid chil- 
dren who are at home will receive help from friends and rela- 
tives in making their collections. In institutions it may be a 
little more difficult to obtain enough magazines to supply all 
the children but there are always individuals or groups of 
children who are very glad to help if the desire for pictures is 
called to their attention. Sunday school classes, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs of various kinds are frequently looking for some 
concrete expression of service and will be delighted to know 
of such a simple form. 

Drawing and painting will be interesting occupations in 
connection with making the scrap books. Crayons or water 
colors may be used and what some of the children lack in tal- 
ent they will make up for in enthusiasm. Making posters and 
programs for an entertainment which is to be given in the in- 
stitution will prove quite an incentive. Many other forms of 
manual training may be taught them if it is possible to have 
an instructor for this sort of work. Perhaps public school 
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PLAY IN INSTITUTIONS 


teachers might volunteer their service occasionally and in this 
case some of the articles made might be sold and the proceeds 
from such sales would be sufficient to keep the children in 
materials. 

The children will enjoy reading, storytelling, victrola 
music, or more formal entertainments such as interesting lec- 
tures or concerts. Anything which can be called a “party” no 
matter how unpretentious will always be greeted with en- 
thusiasm. 

A good idea for a rainy day is to propose some sort of 
party and let the children help with the preparations. The im- 
promptu idea will appeal to them. Anticipation, however, plays 
a great part in the enjoyment of the Christmas and Thanks- 
giving parties and if the plans for the celebration are kept a 
secret they will love the uncertainty of not knowing just what 
is going to happen. It will also be fun to celebrate a birthday 
of one of the children or one of the nurses. Some philanthropic 
people have established the custom of celebrating their own 
birthdays by giving a party in the children’s ward of the local 
hospital. 





























Play in Institutions 





Experiments which are being worked out by local Community 
Service groups in providing play for children in institutions are 
briefly reported here as indicative of a few of the things which 
can be done by interested local groups in cooperation with the 
heads of institutions in their communities. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, the Community 
ream Service Girls’ Worker began early in the spring 

to think about recreation for the children of 
Anchor Mission, and was successful in securing the interest of a 
committee of girls who agreed to help with the program. The 
first regular activity instituted was a weekly game hour conducted 
by the worker and four of her volunteer assistants. 

Plans were then made for producing a play, the Enchanted 
Garden, for which a dramatic teacher offered her services as 
coach. The girls of one of the department stores made the cos- 
tumes for the children, and the Boy Scout troop volunteered 
to decorate the Mission for the night’s entertainment. Two very 
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PLAY IN INSTITUTIONS 


successful performances were given, the second on the Park 
School playground before an audience of two hundred. The 
Community Service Quartette assisted at both occasions. 

Perhaps the biggest event of the season for the children of 
Anchor Mission was a picnic given by the Rotary Club in August. 
Eight motor cars and three boats were provided, and after a joy- 
ous ride and a sail the children were taken to the Country Club 
for games. Community Service furnished the leaders for this 
part of the program. Supper was a delightful affair, at which 
favors of crakerjack, fancy caps and toy balloons were given to 
the children. The Rotarians declared that they had enjoyed every 
minute of the day. 


The Bay County (Michigan) Community Board 
Camping Trips has been performing a distinct service for the 

children of the Juvenile Home and the Orphans’ 
Home by arranging for them a week’s outing at the Fresh Air 
Camp conducted by the Board. During August groups from two 
orphanages in Saginaw were taken to the camp for a day’s fun. 
The Sisters in charge of the orphans, in expressing their gratitude, 
said that this had been one of the pleasantest occasions in the 
lives of the children. 


Community Service in Cincinnati has begun 

theese in work in five orphan asylums. The present pro- 

gram consists of a story and play hour largely 

in charge of volunteer assistants. The superintendents of these 

institutions are giving hearty cooperation. | 

At Union Hill, New Jersey, arrangements have been made 

with the head of a nearby orphan asylum so that the children are 

permitted to join in the street play activities for half an hour 
each evening. 


In Seattle plans are under way for a program of 
community music in the orphan asylums and 
reformatories. At the Orpheum Theatre recent- 
ly the Community Service director of music led twelve hundred 
inmates of these institutions in mass singing. 


Community 
Music Programs 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce Chorus is giving a series 
of programs at some of these institutions. The first place selected 
was the Mother Ryther Home where the chorus sang for the 
children and the children in turn sang for them. As a result of this 
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OUTLET FOR STIFLED SPIRITS IN A REFORMATORY 


the Home will furnish song books, the piano is to be tuned, and 
sings will be held frequently. 

At the Recreational Centre for Homeless Children in San 
Francisco Community Service has introduced mass singing, and 
plans are now being made for producing an operetta. A hundred 
boys and girls are reached through this center. 
pe ae ee The American Legion in Denver cooperated 
Circus with Community Service in entertaining at the 
circus nine hundred children from various institutions in the city. 
At the Kentucky At the invitation of the Superintendent of the 
State Reform 
School State Reform School at Greendale, Kentucky, 
the Community Service League has been conducting recreational 

' activities for and with the wards of this institution. Ten base- 
ball teams have been organized among the boys. The girls have 
become interested in volley ball, basket ball and croquet, all of 
these activities being conducted under volunteer leadership. A 
motion picture machine is soon to be installed, and this will in- 
troduce a new type of recreation. The Community League song 
leader conducts sings regularly. 

These experiences by no means represent all the activities 
which local Community Service groups are carrying on. Other 
efforts at meeting the problem are finding expression in the send- 

ing of volunteer storytellers into children’s institutions and homes 

for the aged and in sending soloists and quartettes to institutions 
of various kinds. More frequently, however, efforts are directed 
toward active participation on the part of those within the insti- 
tutions in indoor and outdoor recreational activities. 



























An Outlet for Stifled Play Spirits in a 
State Reformatory 









Suppose you got up at four-thirty in the morning, watered 
and fed the cows and fed the chickens, went to school, came 
home to another round of farm chores, ate your supper and went 
to bed at seven-thirty six days a week, week in, week out, would 
you feel like a human being? Suppose the only break in the 
week’s work was a Bible class on Sunday morning and a ser- 
mon every other Sunday afternoon and suppose you were any- 
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CHILDREN ELECT PLAYGROUND OFFICES 


where from twelve to fifteen years old, would you feel you were 
getting much fun out of life? 

It sounds like a tale of the pioneer days of the country 
when life was necessarily bleak and bare and childhood was cut 
short for the grim business of helping to tame the wilderness. But 
it isn’t. The time is right here and now; the place, one of our 
state institutions for correcting children who go astray in the 
eyes of the law; and the children are very much like any other 
children. They are simply products of bad home conditions. 
There are two hundred of these children and they live on a big 
farm of several hundred acres, the work of which is done largely 
by them. 

Fortunately a minister who has been preaching the Sunday 
afternoon sermons seemed to realize that these hard-working 
children needed something on Sunday besides Bible classes and 
sermons. One day, he asked the local Community Service 
worker to take charge of the Sunday afternoon program. For 
an hour, the children sang together and played simple games to- 
gether. There had been nothing like it in their lives for many a 
day and they showed it not by disorder but by entering into the 
singing and playing with enthusiasm and intelligence. 

There are going to be more afternoons of song and play at 
this institution ; for members of the school staff have joined the 
Community Service class in game leading and song leading and 
are going to see to it that the lives of their charges are not quite 
all work and no play in the future. 





Children Hold Election for Playground Offices* 


With all the paraphernalia commonly used at a real elec- 
tion, even to the registration books, embryonic citizens of 
Newark, New Jersey, voted yesterday afternoon for municipal 
officials of the City Playground in Canal street. Ronald Smith, 
a thirteen-year-old colored boy of 111 South Canal street, 
was re-elected Mayor after serving in that capacity for six 
months. Before the polls opened Ronald was asked what he 
thought of his prospects. 


* Courtesy of Newark Evening News, Nov. 2, 1920 
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CHILDREN ELECT PLAYGROUND OFFICES 


“T don’t know,” he replied. “It’s up to the boys and girls. 
If they want me again I shall be pleased to serve them.” 

The Mayor-elect declared he hadn’t asked a single one 
of his constituents to vote for him, but a diminutive Italian 
boy volunteered the information that it would be a hard job 
to beat Ronald, as he was one of the boss athletes of the bunch 
and everybody liked him. 

Three tickets were in the field—the Independent, on which 
the successful Mayoralty candidate was a nominee; the Suf- 
frage party and the Progressive. Each party had its slogan. 
The Independents promised, if elected, to help make the play- 
ground the best in the country. Here is the way the girls 
sought to get the votes for their ticket: “You have given 
us the right to vote, now give us a chance to prove our worth 
by electing us to office.” One of the playground officials de- 
clared the most enthusiastic of the leading suffragists in Essex 
could not have put out a more expressive appeal for votes. The 
slogan of the Progressives was: “If you want a square deal, 
give us one on election day, November 1, and we will promise 
you that we will make good.” 





Suffragists Show Poor Strength 


The number of ballots cast was 278 and only two of them 
were rejected by the judges. The names of all the candidates 
appeared on the ballot, which was typewritten, and there were 
spaces for crosses. The Suffrage party, as shown by the result, 
could not muster sufficient strength to elect a single one of 
its candidates. Not only did the Independents win in the con- 
test for Mayor, but they also put over Joseph De Santi as 
commissioner of athletics and William Torello as commissioner 
of sanitation. 

The Progressives elected Louis Calessimo as judge and 
Michael Grosso as commissioner of police. Jennie Resnick was 
the suffragists’ nominee for Mayor. 

Majorities of the successful nominees were: Smith, 27; 
De Santi, 34; Torello, 29; Calessimo, 24; Grosso, 23. 

The ballot box was formerly used as a container in potato 
races. It was wrapped in red, white and blue bunting. In 
lieu of booths a small place was curtained off in the office. 
Here the youngsters marked their tickets—with a black pen- 
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A FOUNDERS’ LEAGUE OF CHILDREN 


cil, of course. Joseph De Santi, candidate of the Independents 
for commissioner of athletics, was the first boy voter, and Re- 
gina Cerefice was the first of the girls to cast a ballot. Only 
those twelve years old or over who were registered were al- 
lowed to vote. 

Plans for the inauguration of the winning candidate, which 
will take place in a few days, are already under way. 





A Founders’ League of Children* 


Frank A. Connolly, City Commissioner, New Brunswick, N. J. 


For many years the city of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
has had a pretty park, the gift of a former wealthy citizen, that 
seemed to supply many civic needs satisfactorily but lacked certain 
“human” factors that other city parks have. For a long time no 
one seemed to realize just what this lack was, until finally some- 
one decided it was because there was not enough attraction 
there to interest children. 

The Sunday Times of New Brunswick took the matter up and 
through its columns asked for petitions from local children who 
wanted a playground established in the city park, and the result 
was an avalanche of names—thousands being sent to the office 
during the first two weeks. 

So a program was planned that called for about $5,000 worth 
of equipment and devices. Subscriptions and contributions began 
to come in and every child who earned a dollar and gave it to the 
Times for the Playground received a button badge that gave him 
a life membership in the Playground Founders’ League of New 
Brunswick. Over a hundred Founders joined before July Fourth. 

Under course of construction at this time is a wading pool 
of concrete, 30 feet across, with a sand “beach” two yards wide 
all around it. This pool is two feet deep in the center and about 
two inches deep at the edge, so arranged that the water can flow 
continuously or be changed every so often by means of convenient 
valves. When finished, this pool will be one of the finest in the 
state. The entire project bids fair to create more than an ordinary 
amount of interest, inasmuch as the movement was practically 
started and carried out by the children of New Brunswick, and 


* Courtesy of The American City 
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THE ADULT SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 


it is seldom, if ever, that so extensive an enterprise has been 
accomplished in this way. 

Even if the complete program is not realized this summer, 
there is little doubt that next season the city will take the matter 
up and put it through, as the move is far too popular to die out— 
indeed, it is very doubtful if the energetic youngsters who are 
backing the plan would allow it to do so. 





The Adult School Movement in England 


“Men come to the Adult Schools not to be preached at, or 
to be amused, but to learn. There is an earnest facing of dif- 
ficult questions, not always leading to their solution, but always 
arousing fruitful thought on the great issues of life. Above all, 
there is that real interchange of life and experience which 
comes from true fellowship. The educational methods and the 
practical subjects arouse keen interest.” 

This extract taken from the latest Year Book of the Adult 
Schools gives an idea of the earnestness permeating the Adult 
School Movement, which occupies a high place among volun- 
tary organizations doing educational work for adults in Eng- 
land. This movement is unsectarian, having as members peo- 
ple of all religious persuasions; it is non-political, its members 
agreeing to disagree in party politics; and it is democratic. 

The modern development of Adult Schools dates back to 
the year 1852. The need for a national and undenominational 
organization brought about the formation of a National Coun- 
cil in 1899 and at present there are affiliated with this Council, 
thirty Adult School Unions, throughout England and Ireland, 
comprising 1500 Schools, with 50,000 adults, both men and 
women. Many of the Schools have sections for Juniors and, of 
late, there has been a tendency to form separate schools for 
young men and women. In the Men’s Adult Schools, the 
group usually meets on Sunday morning, and in Women’s on 
Sunday afternoon or a week night. Many Schools consist of 
members of both sexes. 

Through class work, study circles, discussion groups, field 
excursions, visits to galleries, fireside talks and above all 
through association, friendship and practical service, men and 
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RECREATION IN DENMARK 


women are taught the humanities. An attempt is made to draw 
out hidden faculties, to educate by doing and to strengthen 
and guide the will. The great truths of life are brought out 
through studying the elemental facts in biology, citizenship, 
literature and the Bible, and application of these truths is made 
through discussion and social service. 

Each year the National Adult School Union publishes a 
Lesson Handbook for the use of the schools. It also publishes 
a paper, “One and All”, in which suggestions are given for 
Adult School study and service. A correspondence study 
course with tuition has been recently established. 

The movement relies mainly on the services of volunteer 
workers for leadership of classes and study groups. ‘The local 
educational authorities also assist in providing lectures and 
study circle leaders. Much of the work in the schools is car- 
ried on by the members themselves. 

Meetings are held in settlements, schools, meeting houses, 
village halls, members’ houses and other available buildings. 
There are six Adult School Guest Houses which are used as 
holiday homes and also for week-end lecture schools, summer 
schools and study groups. The use of these houses is not, 
however, confined to Adult School members. 

Practically every Adult School undertakes some form of 
social work and the variety of service activities, carried on by 
the schools as a whole, is amazing. Among those listed in the 
Adult School Social Service Handbook are girls’ classes and 
clubs, free law service for the poorer people, ambulance and 
hospital work, preventive and prison work, work amongst 
the blind and crippled, girls’ summer schools, hostels for girls, 
home nursing, exhibitions, festivals, handicraft classes, main- 
tenance of coffee carts for early morning workers, the promo- 
tion of mothers’ rest homes, school clinics, and cooperation 
with other organizations doing social service work. 





Recreation in Denmark 
(As described by a Danish woman now a citizen of Seattle.) 
In Denmark we have the big gardens. The king and queen, 
the laboring man, everybody goes there; and there is absolutely 
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NEW COURSES IN BALTIMORE TRAINING SCHOOL 


no feeling that one is better than the other while they are there. 
There is a big concert hall, and a big open air platform, where 
fifty musicians play band music, an open air theater where they 
have pantomime, Columbine, Pierrot, and the little French 
plays. There is also a closed hall for vaudeville. There are 
restaurants with little tables out in front. 

The children come in by ticket, which costs, for the whole 
season, about $1.25 in American money, and admits the child 
and one older person, the mother or the nurse, any time after 
two in the afternoon. There is music, and there are swings and 
places for the children to play. The mother brings a basket 
of lunch, and leaves it with the waiter and reserves a table. 
After work the father comes in—for an admission of about 12% 
cents and the family have a supper together. Every hour there 
are amusements going on. There are over a hundred thousand 
persons in this garden, divided among the various entertain- 
ments, everything that you can think of. I have been there 
hundreds of times in my childhood. 

And in the old country we have art in the schools, we have 
museums, statues, paintings, most of them given by the rich 
people of the community. How fine it would be if the rich peo- 
ple in Seattle would give to the art of the city these things 
which last hundreds of years instead of spending their money 
for the selfish enjoyment of a day! 








New Courses in Baltimore Training School 
for Recreation Leaders 


A Special Course in Modern Stagecraft began in January, 
1921, comprising studies of the many phases of the theatre. 
It is designed especially for educational directors, students of 
the drama and those who are interested in the present day 
theatre and the mechanics of modern stagecraft, but will be of 
value too to any one who expects to be connected, as pro- 
ducer, assistant or actor, with professional or amateur dra- 
matics. The course treats of the trend of the theatre today 
with emphasis upon commercial drama, the Little Theatre, the 
Community Theatre, stage design and setting, the selection of 
plays, costuming for amateur productions, selection of textiles, 
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FUN FOR THE GROWN-UPS III 


dyeing and cutting of costumes, scenery and lighting effects 
and other forms of dramatic interest. 

The Course in Handicrafts is designed primarily for grad- 
uates and students who wish to become specialists in craft work 
in the playground and presupposes no previous training in the 
handicrafts. Under the capable directorship of a designer who 
has studied design and the crafts here and abroad, the student 
will receive instruction in toy making and chip carving, bas- 
ketry, pebble dyeing, weaving, knotting, bead work and in the 
theory of the handicraft which includes color, design and 
technique in art and handicraft work and its relation to play- 
ground work. 





Fun for the Grown-Ups—Ill* 


Medley Relay 


If large group—have four teams—First in every line run 
from starting point to objective point and back to starting point 
—touching off second player who hops on right foot all the way 
and returns,—Third hops on left—fourth on both feet,—fifth runs 
backwards.—Repeat routine from the beginning—i. e., 6th runs 
as first—7th as second, etc. After each competitor gets back 
and touches off next in line—he returns to rear of line—side 
whose last man returns first wins. Variations done to music— 
stopping still when music stops, and starting immediately when 
it begins again. 


Going to Jerusalem 


The music should be lively march music and full of sur- 
prises. If entertaining a very large group get as many chairs as 
possible. If a small group get one more chair than players. 
Place the chairs in a line so that one faces one way and the next 
the other way. The players line up close to the chairs. When 
the music starts they march around the chairs, and when it stops 
most unexpectedly they scramble for a chair. If a very large 
group is playing all who did not get chairs drop out of line. 
One chair is removed each time, with the unsuccessful players 


*Games given by Miss Louise French at Baltimore War Camp Com- 
munity Service Institute 
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ARMISTICE DAY IN SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


dropping out one by one until the two last players try for the 
remaining chair. Girls or men may be substituted for chairs, 
each standing with right hand on hip. 


Partner Tag 

All of the players but two hook arms in couples. Of the two 
who are free, one is IT or chaser, and the other the runner. The 
runner may save himself by locking arms with either member 
of any couple he chooses. Whenever he does so, the third party 
of that group becomes runner and must save himself in like man- 
ner. If the runner be tagged at any time, he becomes the chaser 
or IT and the chaser becomes thereby the runner. 

To get the proper sport into this game, the couples should 
run and twist and resort to any reasonable maneuver to elude 
the runner, who is liable at any time to lock arms with one of 
them and make the other a runner. 

For large numbers there should be more than one runner 
and chaser. 


















Erie Dan Tucker 

Form one large circle all hands joined—8 slides right— 
8 slides to left—8 walking steps to center lifting arms—8 
walking steps return. Face partners—grand right and left— 
giving hand to partner—left hand to the next person—alternat- 
ing hands marching around circle until whistl—Dance with 
partner you have at whistle signal. On second whistle form new 
circle and repeat from beginning. 













Armistice Day in South Bend, Indiana 





Just how to celebrate Armistice Day without interfering with 
business was a problem that had to be faced in South Bend, 
Indiana. Because of peculiar local labor conditions there had been 
no celebration last year and the “Boys” who had been overseas 
were insistent in their demand that something be done in 1920. 

The Municipal Recreation Committee came into the field with 
a program that met with great approval. 

The local post of the American Legion and the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Rotary and the Kiwanis Clubs were asked to co- 
operate. The Legion agreed to look after the evening program, the 
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A COMMUNITY THEATRE IN POUGHKEEPSIE 


Chamber of Commerce circularized its members to get a 100% 
endorsement of what was proposed and the two Clubs—repre- 
senting the business firms of the city—pledged their support. 

At precisely eleven o’clock every whistle in the city as well as 
all the church bells announced far and wide that South Bend was 
about to pay tribute to her heroic dead and to all who had served. 
Immediately all business ceased; all traffic came to a standstill. For 
eleven minutes commemorative services were held throughout 
the city, ending with a salutation by the bells and whistles which 
had proclaimed the beginning of the observances. 

In the principal stores the services consisted of community 
singing under the direction of leaders appointed by the Recreation 
Committee. In all factories, and in all the schools, both parochial 
and public, there were specially prepared programs. Where com- 
munity singing was not feasible tribute was paid to the valor of 
the men who fought, by brief speeches, calling upon those living 
to be true to the flag for which those others had died. 

The exercises in front of the Court House, the gathering place 
for the people in the heart of the city, were opened by a bugle 
call to “Assembly” after which the High School chorus of one 
thousand voices, accompanied by the High School orchestra, sang 
The Star Spangled Banner. At the sound of “Taps” everyone 
faced east while a prayer of thanks for the heroism of those who 
died on Flanders Field was given by a local clergyman. At the 
close all united in America the Beautiful. 

The evening program consisted of brief addresses by a 
Roman Catholic priest, a Jewish Rabbi and a Protestant clergy- 
man. ‘There was also community singing conducted by volunteer 
leaders and dancing in the largest pavilion and in the lobby of the 
largest hotel. 





A Community Theatre in Poughkeepsie 


The first class in play-writing at Vassar Col- 
— lege decided in December, 1916, to present be- 

fore the college a Christmas play written by 
two of its members. This play adapted from Selma Lagerlof’s 
charming story, A Christmas Guest, was produced and acted 
wholly by students in the course with no assistance from out- 
side. 
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A COMMUNITY THEATRE IN POUGHKEEPSIE 


From this developed the Vassar Dramatic Workshop to 
serve as an experimental laboratory for the play-wrights of Vas- 
sar College. The most promising plays written are tried out by 
actual production, thus giving them a practical test and fur- 
nishing a definite writing standard. Every member of the audi- 
ence at a Workshop production is pledged to send in after the 
performance some criticism or comment on the plays which 
will be of real service to the writers in their task of revision. 

Another by-product of the Workshop is the training given 
a group of thirty students already somewhat skilled in acting, 
stage setting, costuming, lighting or any of the arts of the 
theatre, who organized as the Workshop Players to present 
these plays before the college. They have no traditions of pro- 
duction or of acting: each play is a new problem in interpreta- 
tion. 

From this has developed the Vassar Workshop Bureau of 
Plays organized to meet the need for crisply-written dramatic 
plays for amateur production outside the college. This list of 
20 available one-act plays, most of them tested by a Workshop 
production, may be secured on application to Miss Gertrude 
Buck of Vassar College. A small royalty, usually five dollars, 
is divided between the writer of the play and the Bureau. 


As a result of the activities of the Vassar Dra- 
matic Workshop, Poughkeepsie is now to have 
a theatre which is of the community, by the 
community, and for the community. In Vassar Brothers’ 
Institute, which the trustees have generously given rent 
free for this purpose, a play will be presented for 
adults every Saturday evening, beginning November 6th, and 
one for children every Saturday afternoon, the bill to be changed 
at the end of each month. These plays are acted and produced 
by men, women and children of Poughkeepsie with the help of a 
paid director, Miss Harriet Miller, who has had marked success 
in organizing dramatic activities both in Vassar College and at 
a summer camp. There is no idea of building a theatre at present, 
but merely of making a modest beginning with the facilities at 
hand. 

The plays produced by the Community Theatre will be 
“popular” in the best sense. Such clean and satisfying recrea- 
tion as War Camp Community Service gave our soldiers will 
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THE REVIVAL OF PANTOMIME 


thus be provided for the entire community. At the same time 
an opportunity will be offered to all who have some skill in 
acting, scene painting, stage setting, costuming, or any of the 
arts of the theatre, to use these gifts for the public benefit and 
to satisfy their own desires for artistic expression. No other 
organization is at present supplying these needs for the en- 
tire community or with any regularity. A few amateur plays 
are given in Poughkeepsie every winter, but participation in 
them is not open to general public. Neither the movies nor 
the occasional plays given by professional companies at the 
Collingwood Opera House offer a chance for active participa- 
tion in dramatic work. 

No admission fee will be charged but all who support the 
enterprise in any way, either by money or by service, may 
secure tickets for themselves and their friends. Anyone who 
makes a yearly contribution toward its expenses, and anyone 
who acts, paints scenery or furniture, designs or sews cos- 
tumes or works on any committee, will receive a supporter’s 
ticket exchangeable at the box office for two tickets of ad- 
mission to each production, in either the adults’ or the chil- 
dren’s series. 

The audience will thus be a cooperative part of the en- 
terprise. It will not passively see plays provided by some 
outside agency, as it does in the commercial theatre, but will 
feel an intimate, responsible connection with the entertain- 
ment offered. 

The advantages of such a plan are: 

1. It brings together different groups of people in the town 
in cooperative work for the community. 

2. It gives first-rate dramatic entertainment regularly to 
all who care for it enough to make even a small contribution of 
either money or service. 

3. It develops the artistic and dramatic talent of all classes 
in the town, and gives an outlet to the repressed artistic in- 
stincts of many routine workers. 














The Revival of Pantomime 
EvizaBetH H. HANLEY 


Bureau of Educational Dramatics 
Community Service 


All over the Old World, the pantomime has made a 
place for itself, and while it has had fluctuations of favor, it has 
always been a potent factor in the entertainment of the people. 
The exact period when the pantomime attained its popularity is 
so remote that it is lost in obscurity, but it undoubtedly goes 
back to a very early age, for records of it are found in India, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome. It is also known that the Pantomimi 
of Julius Caesar introduced the art into Britain at the time of 
his invasion, 52 B. C., for both the Roman writer, Martial, and 
the British Queen, Boadicea, mention that the conqueror 
brought these players with him. Indeed, he never travelled 
without them, as they provided for him his favorite form of 
amusement and relaxation. Even their name was unchanged 
until the early seventeenth century, for before that both Ben 
Jonson and Bacon wrote of them as Pantomimi, and Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson first mentions them as Pantomimes. 

In America, however, the pantomime has never been of 
more than passing interest until the productions of Gertrude 
Hoffman and Rheinhardt about ten years ago. Since then, 
there has been a steady growth of the ancient art, not only be- 
cause of its artistic value, but for the training it affords to the 
actor. As it has to be “gotten over” entirely by posture, ges- 
ture, and expression, not only of the face but of the entire body, 
it imposes the most careful preparation and must be presented 
with absolute precision and perfection. The action must co- 
ordinate with the idea, and no movement must be made that 
does not convey a pertinent meaning, thus inducing the habit 
of restraint, control and careful analysis of a part with all its 
inner motives and aims. It also develops the imagination, does 
away with self-consciousness, and teaches the artist the knack 
of “getting over” the particular points he wants to make. It is 
conducive, too, to physical development, as there must be mus- 
cular as well as emotional control in order to give effective 
expression to an idea or a passion. 
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THE REVIVAL OF PANTOMIME 


As Mr. William Lee Sowers wrote in Drama of May, 
1919: “Pantomime training would considerably raise the level 
of acting. Improved knowledge of gesture, facial expression 
and miming with the body would enable an actor to make 
fewer demands on the voice, would give more rhythmic move- 
ment, and more beauty of pure design in pose and grouping.” 

The benefits of the pantomime, however, are not restricted 
to the actor, but extend to the entire personnel of the theatre, 
to the director, who is enabled to experiment with new ma- 
terial adapted to express the fantastic, whimsical, poetic and 
beautiful; to the designer of scenery and costumes who may 
give rein to unlimited imagination in the employment of all 
the picturesque background and habiliment of the past; to the 
electrician who may work out effects in lighting that will reach 
from the realms of the celestial to the inner depths of the In- 
ferno; to the musician who may set to music the entire gamut 
of emotions, supernatural as well as human, that can be given 
body and shape, sense and sound. It may be that one person 
would combine all these and so at last would be developed the 
Ideal Director. 

For a number of years, the Little Theatres in the United 
States have recognized all these values of the pantomime, and 
many of them, notably the Washington Square Players and the 
Neighborhood Players of New York, have made some excep- 
tional productions. Others that have worked along the same 
lines are the Portmanteau Theatre, under Stuart Walker; the 
Workshop, of Chicago; the Stage Society, of Philadelphia; the 
47 Workshop, Harvard University; the New England Con- 
servatory, of Boston, under Clayton D. Gilbert; and Sam 
Hume, at Harvard, and in the Toy Theatre, Boston. It is, per- 
haps, because of their activities that the movement is becoming 
so wide-spread, and has especially interested the amateurs of 
all grades and classes. Teachers in schools and directors of 
clubs, alike, are employing the pantomime as an approach to 
the spoken play, and this alone is a good augury for a better 
drama in all its forms and phases. 

The appended list has been made in graded form begin- 
ning with simple pantomimes for children and progressing to 
selective pantomime productions of the Little Theatre groups. 
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THE REVIVAL OF PANTOMIME 


GrapEep List oF PANTOMIMES FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 

The Shadow Garden of Shut-Eye-Town, Sleeping Beauty, 
Hiawatha with full instructions for production, lists of music, 
description of costumes, all may be obtained from the Neigh- 
borhood Players, Neighborhood Theatre, 466 Grand Street, New 
York City 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Walter Baker, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
Mass., issue books of Pantomimes especially adapted to children 
and junior groups. 

Four Humorous Pantomimes and a movie, Wild Nell, are 
to be found in Jcebreakers by Edna Geister. Obtained from 
Brentano, East 27th Street and 5th Avenue, New York City. 

Tony Denier’s Parlor Pantomimes with two productions to 
each pamphlet mostly of humorous nature, may be obtained 
from Samuel French, price 35c per pamphlet. Pantomimes es- 
pecially recommended from these pamphlets are: 

The Vivandiere or Daughter of the Regiment. Peas- 

ants, Hungarian soldiers, Cossacks, etc. 8 males and 1 

female 

Dame Trot and Her Komical Cat. Very amusing. In 
same pamphlet with the Vivandiere 

M. Dechalumeau or The Birthday Fete. French court 
costumes. 5 male and 3 female characters 

The Demon Lover or The Frightened Family. In 
same pamphlet with M. Dechalumeau 

Jocko or The Mischievous Monkey. Brazilian Com- 
edy. The monkey is played by a boy or man. 5 male and 2 
female characters 

The Conscript or How to Avoid the Draft. In same 
pamphlet with Jocko 

Cat Fear by Marion N. Gleason. Music by Harold Gleason. 
Japanese story of a girl who saved her lover by playing on her 
guardian’s fear of cats. 1 interior setting. 2 male and 2 or 6 
female characters. Dance introduced. 20 minutes. Obtained 
from The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Royalty $5 

Fashion Review down Petticoat Lane. Music and pos- 
ture. I setting. 39 characters. Obtained from The Woman’s 
Press. No royalty 

The Potter's Dream by Clara E. Sacket. Art contributions 
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THE REVIVAL OF PANTOMIME 


of all the nations brought to the Potter who seeks to find their 
message. Imagination reads the story of each as it is posed 
against a vase. 1 scene, 1 interior. 1 male and 13 female char- 
acters. Obtained from The Woman’s Press. Royalty 

Rameses Dreams by Marion N. Gleason. An Egyptian 
romance of a watchman and the daughter of Rameses. Dancing 
and a musical accompaniment. 1 act, an interior. 9 or more 
characters. Obtained from The Woman’s Press. Royalty 
$5.00 

Scenes and Songs of Home by Marion N. Gleason. A love 
story and bits of humor developed to the accompaniment of 
familiar songs. 6 male and 5 female characters. 15 to 30 min- 
tes. Obtained from The Woman’s Press. Royalty $1.00 

Three Pantomimes by Betzner. The Fortune Teller, The 
Awakening of Spring, Celestial Love. All good but the last 
rather exceptional. Obtained from The Woman’s Press, price 
45c. Royalty 

The Mistletoe Bough by Henry R. Bishop. A story of 
Ginevra, a bride who hides in a chest and could not be found. 
Obtained from Drama Publishing Company, Chicago, III. 

Seven Gifts by Stuart Walker. A Christmas pantomime of 
unusual beauty may be obtained from The Playground, 1 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City 

The Shepherd in the Distance. Produced by the Wash- 
ington Square Players of New York City, is in press and may 
soon be obtained from the Drama Bookshop, 7 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 

The Neighborhood Players. The Neighborhood Theatre, 
466 Grand Street, New York City, have some especially ar- 
tistic pantomimes which they would consider releasing upon 
proper application 

The Romance of the Rose by Sam Hume. Produced in 
Cambridge and elsewhere by the author. Application for pro- 
duction must be made to Sam Hume, University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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National Social Workers Exchange Broadens Out 


Clare M. Tousley 


Recently two hundred social workers came _ together, 
at the Russell Sage Building, New York, to discuss plans 
for reorganizing the National Social Workers’ Exchange. 

For some time friends of the Exchange had felt that employ- 
ment, as its sole function, was not a broad enough one to enlist 
the backing and interest of the great rank and file in social 
work. The feeling had also been in the air that some national 
social work body must shortly take up the larger task of working 
out the problems in the various fields of social work, that are 
blocking our attainment of a common goal, recognized profes- 
sionalization. 

A concrete plan was advanced at the meeting that day, 
which suggested that the employment work become simply one 
of several departments of the Exchange, instead of the star per- 
former. 

First, a Recruiting Department was suggested, whose func- 
tions would be to plan a coordinated, broad recruiting program. 

Secondly, a department should be ‘organized to start each 
branch of social work to defining and analyzing its functions. 
With this data Vocational studies should be begun by experts 
in this department to start formulating the demarcations be- 
tween these various fields and work out the relation of one to 
another. This would involve the consideration of such ques- 
tions as, What training and back-ground are advisable for each 
field? 

A third department would add to the placement work, that 
of intensive vocational advising. This would entail the compil- 
ing and distributing of all such information for constant use of 
members of the Exchange. 

An Extension Department of the Exchange was also ad- 
vised. A monthly bulletin called The Compass will be published. 

The above plan was enthusiastically indorsed by those pres- 
ent at the meeting and a Central Council of sixty members, se- 
lected to represent as many kinds of social work as possible, was 
elected at this meeting. 

Working committees from this group have already started 
putting plans in action. The Exchange will have a general direc- 
tor and associates besides an enlarged staff, to undertake the 
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DR. FINLEY IN NEW WORK 


new program. A budget of $50,000 is needed. There are 2000 
social work members of the Exchange now. We want 5000 by 
Spring. 

If you will send your $3.00 (or more) yours will be the 
privilege of backing this national movement, for, by and of so- 
cial workers, as it starts. The shoulder of every additional so- 
cial worker will give the wheel of progress increased momentum. 
Come and help us move forward more quickly. Tempus Fugit 
and we have a long way to go. 





Dr. Finley in New Work 


Dr. John H. Finley, for many years a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, first President of the Recreation League of New York, 
and an able and sincere friend of the recreation movement in 
many phases, has recently resigned as State Commissioner of 
Education of New York to become identified with the New 
York Times. The Times comments on Dr. Finley’s resignation 
as follows: 


Dr. FINLEY’s RETIREMENT 


Dr. John H. Finley, who retires as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at Albany and now joins the staff of The Times, has labored 
with energy and success during his seven years’ service to bring 
the State department and system of education to a condition 
of high efficiency. To supervise the workings of a department or 
bureau at Albany, to see to it that the clockwork of an office 
operates in an orderly and methodical manner—that is easy. Dr. 
Finley has made it his personal business to inspect and direct 
the working of the school system in all its branches. His former 
secretary, Mr. Andrew Ten Eyck, in a brief review of Dr. Fin- 
ley’s administration of the department published in The Even- 
ing Post of yesterday, tells how he once discovered him “walk- 
ing through the south central section of the State incognito, 
visiting country schools. He played with the children, photo- 
graphed them, queried them about their homes and their parents, 
asked them what they had to eat in their dinner pails.” The 
little country school was his special care. Mr. Ten Eyck tells 
further of his achievements in organization: 
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“Mr. Finley’s seven years at Albany have been a period of 
important educational progress for the State of New York. 
Education has become a matter of deeper State concern and vast- 
ly greater State support. Provision has been made in this period 
for promoting the health of the school children through medical 
inspection, physical training and health education ; for the train- 
ing of boys and girls up to 18 years of age who have left school 
to go to work; for wider agricultural and industrial training; for 
the consolidation of city school laws, for the encouragement of 
higher education through university scholarships; for the im- 
provement and enrichment of teacher-training; for the better 
compensation of teachers and for their pensioning; for the rais- 
ing of professional standards and for the special training of 
illiterate adults throughout the State. In the opinion of those 
who are competent to appraise, this work is an achievement that 
might well have required twenty years for consummation.” 

The Times would not like to feel that in inviting Dr. Finley 
to another field of activity it has altogether deprived the State of 
his invaluable services. The knowledge and experience he has 
gained in practical service will still be put to public use. His in- 
terest in the educational system of the State will not be amiss; 
with counsel, advice and suggestion he will be in a position to 
promote and develop whatever is found to be good and sound in 
education. But it is of manifest importance that, in choosing the 
new Commissioner, the Board of Regents seek out a successor 
to Dr. Finley who will be able to continue to the best advantage 
of the State the work he has done so well. 





Playgrounds for Colored America* 
Ernest T. Attwell, Community Service, Incorporated 


It has long been assumed that so universal a worker as the 
colored man has not time for play either in youth or thereafter. 
For his salvation and for the solving of his problems we have 
long heard of the value of religion, of education and of work, 
but until lately we have not heard much of his need for recreation. 

Recreation is by far the quickest approach to the colored man. 
He is deeply religious. He is eager to learn. But like all other 


* Reprinted from Park International, November, 1920 
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peoples of all other times, he likes to play. And communities are 
learning that it is just as necessary to find wholesome outlets for 
his play instinct as it is to foster his religious and educational 
life—that parks and equipped play spaces are just as necessary for 
his development as are churches and schools. 

The keen desire on the part of colored people for proper 
recreation facilities in towns and cities is in evidence in every 
locality, but as yet comparatively small provision has been made 
for his need in this respect. Playgrounds and recreation parks 
are entirely lacking in many neighborhoods in the North where 
colored people reside, and in many sections of the South play 
facilities have not been developed for any group. Of the seven- 
teen hundred cities to which inquiries were recently sent by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, four hundred 
and twenty-eight municipalities claimed to maintain 3,969 play- 
grounds and recreation centers under paid leadership. Fifty-six 
of the cities reporting maintain one hundred and eight playgrounds 
for the exclusive use of colored children. In addition, four- 
teen cities reported that their playgrounds were used by both 
white and colored children. These reports indicate, as undoubted- 
ly full and complete returns would show, that about three per cent 
of all of the playgrounds now operated in America, beckon colored 
inhabitants to participate in the activities incident to their use. 
Thus far, only seventy cities provide open recreation spaces 
for colored people. 

New York City suffers from lack of equipment in the play- 
grounds and recreation space in its colored district—North Harlem. 
The hundred and twenty thousand or more inhabitants in that 
district live in an area without the provision of community recrea- 
tion space or facilities expected of the modern town. For many 
years the people of North Harlem have been petitioning for a 
playground. Last year such a petition contained more than five 
thousand names. 

Play streets are the only recreation facilities provided by 
the city in this district. These streets were developed this year 
by a number of welfare organizations, by placing in charge 
recreation leaders who instituted games for the children. Parts 
of 140th and 13lst streets were set aside in this district, the first 
street being organized by Community Service leaders. 

Early in July, Community Service workers appeared with 
Alderman George Harris before the commissioners of the Sinking 
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Fund for the purpose of placing before them the claims of this 
district for a playground. The spot had been selected at 139th 
Street and Fifth Avenue on a piece of ground that had been 
occupied by the city water department as a storage ground. It is 
a small plot probably one hundred by seventy-five feet, fenced in. 
The water department opposed the granting of the privilege. The 
commissioners unanimously agreed, however, to allow the plot to be 
used as a playground, after one of them had pointed out that 
healthy children are much more valuable to a community than 
rusty iron pipe. The place has not been equipped but it is 
expected that the workers will start next spring installing regular 
equipment. It is rumored that this is but a beginning of con- 
templated improvements in this district and that eventually the 
entire river front from 138th to 145th streets (adjacent to the 
North Harlem colored neighborhood) will be given over to be used 
as part of the park system. 

Philadelphia, with its splendid Fairmount and other parks 
has not neglected locating a much used playground in one of the 
thickly settled sections almost wholly occupied by colored folks. 
The McCoach Playground is not specifically designated as a 
colored playground, as Quaker sentiment would not permit a public 
plant maintained by the city to exclude any racial group. The 
grounds occupy a full city block. The space permits of baseball 
diamond, sliding boards, swings and an open swimming pool, the 
latter being an especially popular part of the McCoach Playground 
equipment. 

The city maintains a regular corps of trained colored workers 
to supervise, organize and encourage the fullest use of the grounds 
Here, during the summer season at night with some regularity 
a free motion picture entertainment under community club auspices 
was offered the neighbors of the playground. Hundreds were in 
attendance. 

In Charleston, S. C., a new playground was recently opened 
on the grounds of the Colored Industrial School. An appropria- 
tion was made by the city for the maintenance of the playground, 
but the funds for the equipment were contributed in small amounts 
by the negroes themselves. The whole is under the direction of the 
general supervisor of playgrounds for Charleston. 

Macon, Georgia, the population of which is largely white, aims 
to provide equal recreation facilities for white and colored, there 
being four white playgrounds and one colored. Reports go to 
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show that the recent establishment of the latter is appreciated by 
both white and colored. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, a part of the Parade, a playfield 
situated in the midst of the colored district, is used largely by 
negroes, and has facilities for various kinds of recreation, such as 
football, tennis, track work, skating and swimming. A bath house 
located in the midst of the area has been turned over for the 
exclusive use of the colored. The latter is of the “Open Air” 
type, being surrounded by a building which houses the administra- 
tion offices, showers and dressing rooms. The pool is forty by 
seventy feet and is constantly in use. 

The Park Board of Louisville, Kentucky, is maintaining three 
supervised playgrounds for colored children. Two are interior 
squares owned by the Board, each a city block square, with shelter 
houses, two tennis courts each, playground apparatus and wading 
pools. Ballard Park, the newest, has a fine concrete shelter house 
with shower baths in the basement and comfort facilities. The 
third is on a city block loaned for a period of three years with 
an option to buy and is equipped with a variety of playground 
apparatus with play supervisors in constant attendance. The ex- 
periment has proved a great success, both from the viewpoint 
of colored and white citizens, 

Newport, Kentucky, recently secured a small but well 
equipped playground for its colored children. Some of the adults 
of both races debated as to what means they might employ to keep 
out white children who have been attracted to this most alluring 
spot. But while the old folks debated the problem, a mixed group 
of white and colored youngsters shared and enjoyed the equip- 
ment together without fear of friction. 

Memphis, Tennessee, has made provision for the recreation 
of its colored population by a tract of fifty-three acres called 
Douglas Park. 

Washington, D. C., provides for the recreation of its colored 
population by setting aside certain of its park baseball diamonds 
which may be used by them. The new golf course in Potomac 
Park may be used by negroes at certain periods of the week. 
Willow Tree Alley Playground, on the site of a group of ram- 
shackle buildings which were demolished for the construction of 
the playground, has proved a boon to a densely congested colored 
neighborhood. 

In many communities where the problem is not being handled 
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by civic authorities, recreation areas are being provided through 
other agencies. One type of playground being utilized by com- 
munities for colored people is the vacant lot, where the owner of 
such a lot loans his property to be used as a play space. Chester, 
Pennsylvania, has one or two such play spaces, equipped with 
apparatus for basket ball and other games at a nominal cost. 
Several sites for recreation centers and playgrounds have been 
donated by white people for such use in various sections of the 
South. City governments in some instances are including the 
expenses of the supervision and maintenance of these grounds in 
their yearly budgets. 

Many playgrounds have been installed in southern industrial 
plants employing a large number of colored people. The United 
States Steel Company the American Cast Iron Pipe Company, the 
Fairbanks-Morse Scale Company, and the Aluminum Company 
are among private industrial concerns which have recognized the 
needs of their colored employees for wholesome recreation oppor- 
tunities. 

The causes and prevention of juvenile delinquency in large 
cities have been a matter of serious study during recent years. 
Conservative estimates indicate that from sixty-two to seventy- 
five per cent of the delinquency in the average city arises from 
the lack of wholesome recreational provision. A recent survey 
of a city in Tennessee discovered recreation centers and play- 
grounds amounting in space to about thirty acres. In the neigh- 
borhoods where these playgrounds and recreation centers were 
located, fifteen per cent of the violations of the city’s laws were 
committed by young people between ten and twenty years of age. 
In other sections where no playgrounds existed, eighty-five per 
cent of the statute violations were by children between these ages. 
These calculations covered playground sections for the white popu- 
lation only. The town has fifteen thousand colored residents. 
There were no community playground or recreation facilities avail- 
able for the colored people of that city. 

Some time ago the Juvenile Protective Association of Chi- 
cago reported that one-eighth of the boys and young men and one- 
third of the girls and young women confined in the county jail 
were colored. This toll of delinquents came from a group said to 
be one-fortieth of the population. Lack of public recreation facili- 
ties and the absence of equipped playgrounds in the colored dis- 
tricts is no doubt a prime factor in causing these conditions. The 
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predominating recreation facilities available to the colored people 
are commercialized and the colored youth are left to develop as 
best they may in a hazy moral atmosphere. 

An effort has been made in some cities to reduce to actual 
figures the beneficial influence of a playground. In one western 
city, after the opening of a playground, delinquency within a 
half mile radius decreased twenty-eight and a half per cent. In 
sections unsupplied with similar grounds the increase at the same 
time was eleven per cent. From this standpoint, playgrounds must 
be considered as essential for colored communities as for white. 

Not only in the large cities, but also in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts is there need for some diversion and directed recreation to 
vary the monotony. “A supervising teacher in Kentucky,” said 
Charles H. Williams, Physical Director at Hampton Institute, 
“went to one of the remote country districts with the idea of 
teaching the colored children some games. She asked them what 
they did for amusement at night and one answered, ‘We jes sets 
and thinks and sometimes we jes sets.’ Another said, ‘We jes go 
to bed.’ Though sad, it is nevertheless true that this story too 
often represerits the actual condition, and it is this state of affairs 
that is making our young men and women discontented to remain 
in the country.” 

Some colleges and state schools for colored people are now 
providing training for recreation leaders. Colored students are 
increasingly taking such courses in the other colleges and uni- 
versities. And as they go out in life they will teach their people 
a keener appreciation of the need for play and for play space and 
play facilities. 

Colored people are intensely human; live in similar environ- 
ment; have similar aspirations; require the same infusion of in- 
fluence and impulses to promote joy; and need preventives and cura- 
tives as advocated for other groups. So far we have discovered 
nothing essential for their industrial, spiritual, recreation and senti- 
mental development dissimilar from the analysis of Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot of what men live by. In the four square institution of 
“real life’ based upon Work, Love and Worship, there may not 
be omitted for the colored man more than for the white the fourth 
cornerstone of normal existence, Play. For in the words of Dr. 
Cabot, “Work, play, love and prayer are open to rich and poor, 
to young and old; they are of all times and all races in whom 
character is an ideal.” 
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Song of the New Crusaders* 


Words by F. A. Cummings 
Music by Joseph Haydn 


A 


Glorious o’er the distant mountains 
Dawns the great world’s Day of Days, 
Touching purple hills and fountains 
With a sweet and tender grace. 
All the forms of darkness fleeing 
Cast away their coats of night, 
And in gloom with eyes unseeing 
Hasten on their earthward flight. 


In the harbor proud and stately 

Rides our good ship fair and free, 

Sails are set and prow turned outward, 

Outward to the boundless sea. 
On the shore all eager hearted 
Stand our maids and men of war, 
Our Crusaders, strong, undaunted, 
Led by Love and by a Star. 


Come then, Brothers, up and onward— 

To the mighty vision true: 

Ours a task for heroes worthy 

i Not for craven hearts to do! 

. With our Chieftains, wise and valiant, 
Leading on where battle doomed, 
Stubborn stand the hosts of darkness, 
Human hearts by Night entombed. 


O Crusaders, noble hearted, 

Mount the high waves with a will, 

Deserts drear and seas uncharted— 

Every clime where shadows fill. 
Ours no lifeless tomb to conquer, 
But a nobler, greater doom— 
Onward to our quest unending 
Life for human hearts entombed. 


*Written for the School of Community Service, Chicago, Illinois 
Hymn for Quartet, C Major, Opus 76, No. 3 
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Book Reviews 


THE GIFTS WE BRING 


By Nina B. Lamkin, published by T. S. Denison and Company of Chicago 

Here may be found a very delightful Christmas pageant suitable for 
production by school children or high school and college students. From 
50 to 200 or 400 may take part. The directions for production are very 
definite. and the material for the dances can be easily worked out. Direc- 
tions are given for simple and artistic but inexpensive costumes, and 
music is suggested. 


MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY 


By Marshall Bartholomew and Robert Lawrence. Published by The 
Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati 

Out of experiences during the war in providing “music for every- 
body,” the authors developed a faith and a technique which they pass 
on in this little handbook. In many places and under varying condi- 
tions, they have proved that “That mysterious combination of rhythm, 
melody, and harmony which we call music is not merely a pleasant 
diversion for the elite; it is a fundamental human need.” 

The chapters deal with The Training of Song Leaders; Technique 
of Song Leading; Rhythm Drills and Other Practice Work; The Or- 
ganization and Types of Community Music; A Sing Wagon. 


NEW RATIONAL ATHLETICS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Frederick J. Reilly, Principal Public School 33, The Bronx, New 
York City. Published by D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Price, sixty-four cents 
The system of athletic training outlined in this little book is the 
outgrowth of years of effort to put into practice the ideal wpon which 
the New York Public School Athletic League was based: “to stimulate 
and encourage the average boy (and girl) to so train his body that he 
will become erect, healthy, and strong, and his mind, so that he will 
become manly, alert and honorable,’ Public School 33, The Bronx, has 
succeeded for some years in getting all its boys and girls into athletics, 
no small achievement in a school of the size and situation of this one. 
True, many champions have been developed, but far more important to 
the school faculty—and to America—is the fact that every boy and 
girls has attained a minimum standard. 


PHYSICAL HEALTH AND RECREATION FOR GIRLS 


A Handbook for Girls and Volunteer Leaders. By Mary E. Moxcey. 
-— by The Methodist Book Concern, New York. Price, 

This pamphlet is written in a manner sure to prove interesting to 
anyone looking for recreational material suitable for girls’ work. The 
title of the first chapter “How to Hike Happily” makes us feel with 
what sympathetic understanding of girls in the “teen-age” Miss Moxcey 
approaches the subject of their proper physical development. 

The very excellent chapter on “Keep Individually Fit” closes with a 
paragraph on maintaining girls’ interest in their exercises, suggesting 
several ways in which this may be done. Remarks such as “what girls 
‘have to’ or merely ‘ought to’ do they are very apt to ‘hate to’ do or 
‘leave undone’ ”— and “not only progress but recognition of it is usually 
needed to keep up enthusiasm,” show that the little book is at once 
humanly as well as purposefully written. 
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The selection of recreational material including Track and Field 
Sports, Playground Games, Team Games and Folk Dancing, was made 
on the basis of eliminating anything which could involve any danger 
to normal, healthy girls, even if done without expert supervision. 

Workers with girls should find in this clearly written, attractively 
illustrated handbook a very practical guide to recreation for girls. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE TO SECRETARY 
OF INTERIOR 


Report of the Director of the National Park Service to the Secretary of 
the Interior for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1920, and the 
Travel Season, 1920. Published by the Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 

The vastly increased interest and enthusiasm of the American Peo- 
ple for their national parks is proved by cold figures in this report. 
“One outstanding feature of the year’s achievement undoubtedly is the 
fact that, while trying economic conditions throughout the country, 
inflated valuations, increased prices of labor and materials have 
caused disturbance in every line of human activity and contributed to 
the general unrest of the masses, our people have turned to the na- 
tional parks for health, happiness, and a saner view of life. Our final 
returns show that the volume of tourist travel to our national parks and 
monuments this year exceeded the million mark. 

“In the last analysis, this travel is the deciding factor as to 
whether or not the parks are measuring up to the high standard that 
has been set for them and all that is being said about them as the 
great recreational and pleasure grounds of the American people. Our 
travel figures indicate that our people have enthusiastically and spon- 
taneously accepted these national wonderlands as their own. hey 
are taking a personal interest in them. They are using them.” 

The most notable accomplishment in 1920 in the good-roads move- 
ment in its relation to the national parks has been the establishment 
and designation of a great connected highway between the major 
national parks of the Far West. 


SCHOOLING OF THE IMMIGRANT 


By Frank V. Thompson, Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York 
and London. Price, $2.00 

This volume is one in the series of Americanization studies made 
by the Carnegie Corporation under the direction of Allen T. Burns. It 
presents a comprehensive survey of the state of immigrant schooling, 
searching for the basis of successful work and the reason for such 
evident failures as are represented in the huge turnover each year in 
immigrant education. Distinguished collaborators have contributed 
certain chapters in the book. 

Regarding “social supplements” to schooling, the author writes: 

“We need to take into consideration the kinds of appeal that are 

effective with the foreign born. We now make the mistake of assuming 
that the immigrant comes to the school simply to receive instruction. 
In general, the immigrant is a more social being than is the native, 
but we are inclined to assume that what suits the native is pleasing 
to the foreign born. The efforts which New York and Pittsburgh 
make to socialize their evening schools for immigrants are significant 
and suggestive for other cities; in these cities the usual instruction for 
foreign born in English and other common branches is combined with 
recreation, play, dancing—in other words, it is a socialized scheme of 
schooling. Increased interest, achievement, and persistence are con- 
comitant results.” 
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FIGURE I. 
Showing Water System on Municipal Golf Course See page 9. 
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PLAYING BALL IN THE ANDREW COMMUNITY CENTER, 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


This center was formerly a bar-room and gambling dive. It was given to Com- 
munity Service by Mr. Joseph Andrews, President of the Newport Steel Mills 
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New 
Handbooks 


COMMUNITY DRAMA 





In this handbook have been 
brought together the experiences 
and best thought available on neigh- 
borhood and community theatres, 
children’s theatres and other dram- 
atic centers, the production of pag- 
eants, the selection of plays and sim- 
ilar data. Classified lists of plays 
and similar material add greatly to 
the practical value of the booklet 
which will prove a mine of infor- 
mation to community groups inter- 
ested in establishing a non-profess- 
ional dramatic center. The book- 
let will be available at an early date. 


So many rural workers have 
written us how much real practica] 
assi*tance they have received from 
owning a copy of our new handbook, 


RURAL AND SMALL 
COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


that we believe you will be glad to 
know about it. Although small in size 
it contains a tremendous amount 
of material of practical value. 
Within its pages will be found many 
instances of ways in which other 
small communities have utilized 
their resources as well as suggestions 
for game programs, social evenings 
at the school house and at similar 
rural community centers, outlines of 
special holiday celebrations, detail- 
ed suggestions for conducting field 
days and play picnics, lists of plays 
and dramatic material. Copies at 
50c each may be secured from 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
One Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY 











Father Knickerbocker says: 


If you want to know what the 
New York charitable organiza- 
tions are doing, read 


Better Cimes 


BETTER TIMES is a new illus- 
trated publication which reports 
the most important activities of 
the 2,000 New York charitable and 
public welfare organizations. It 
serves.philanthropy in New York 
City as a trade paper serves 
business. 


BETTER TIMES will keep you 
informed of the latest phases of 
social work, including the activi- 
ties of hospitals, schools, and 
settlements and the problems of 
Housing, Americanization, and 


Public Health. 
BETTER TIMES is not a com- 


mercial enterprise, but is pub- 
lished to help make New York a 
better place to live in. Herbert 
Hoover is chairman of the publi- 
cation’s Board of Advisors and 
Sponsors. 


Ten Issues, per year, $2.00 





Better Times, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York: 


Send me BETTER TIMES for 
the coming year. I enclose $2.00 
in payment. 


Name.... 


Address 
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CHICAGO NORMAL ‘SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For Women Frances Musselman, Principal Established 16 yrs. 
rwO YEAR NORMAL COURSE FOR PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS and Directors of 
Physica! Education inal! situations. Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in 
the country. Chicago's the best place in the world to prepare for playground work as it aff 
opportunity to study the largest and most successful playgrounds systems in the worid. Fine 
dormitory for non-resident students. 
For catalogs and tllustrated book address 
REGISTRAR Box P. G. 430 South Wabash Ave. 












PLAY a OUT 
GROUND ™ FITTERS 
THEO A. GROSS, PRESIDENT 
1835 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 








WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Community groups or individuals wishing suggestions for activities for sociai evenings will find in 
What Can We Do, published by Community Service, One Madison Avenue, New York: City, an 
invaluable aid Games, stunts, mixers and activities for small and large groups are described in de- 
tail. Ne one who has this inexpensive publication which may be secured from Community Service 
for 25¢ will be at a loss for things to do. 








The American Physical Education Association 
WITH OVER 2000 MEMBERS 
IS PROMOTING 
HEALTH INSTRUCTION and HEALTH HABITS 





MEMBERSHIPS 
Regular Membership, $3.00 per year. 


Open to Physical Directors, Educational Administrators, Recreation 
Leaders, and Others interested in a Sane and Co-Ordinated Devel- 
opment of Health and Physical Activities. 


Sustaining Membership, $10.00 per year. 
Open to Institutions and Individuals Wishing to Co-operate with 
Committees from the Association who are Standardizing Programs 
and Methods. 


Patrons, $500 per year. 
Any Individual or Institution May Become a Patron of the Asso- 
ciation by the Payment of $500 or more a year. 
“The physical welfare of the child is of first importance in his development, 
not only for the body and the intelligence, but as an agency of the highest 
importance in moral training.’’-—J. A. Churchill, Supt. Public Instruction, 
Oregon. 
The American Physical Education Association offers to its 
Members, THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
REVIEW, Selected Bibliography of Books and Magazine 
Articles, Committee Reports, and Conventions. 


Write for further Information to 


J. H. McCurdy, M. D., 93 Westford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
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A Child of Nature 
(Walt Whitman) 


There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part 
of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 

The early lilacs became part of the child, 

And grass, and white and red morning-glories, and white and 
red clover, and the song of the phoebe bird, 

And the third-month lambs and the sow’s pink faint litter, and 
the mare’s foal and the cow’s calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by the mire of the 
pondside, 


And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there, 
and the beautiful, curious liquid, 


And the water plants with their graceful flat heads, all became 
a part of him. 


* * 


And he was Everychild. 
Joseph Lee 


—From the Golden Books. Springfield Republican, January 21, 1921. 





